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Introduction 


THE officers of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs herewith submit their Annual Report, covering chiefly 
the activities of the Commission for the year beginning July, 
1962. 


A list of major events in the twelve months indicates a new 
fluidity in the pattern of relations between the nations, and 
reveals attempts in many parts of the world to take advantage of 
this to alter the post-war balance of power and influence. The 
Cuba crisis in the West, the Chinese assault on India on the 
opposite side of the world, the controversies regarding the 
relations between Western Europe and the U.S.A., the gradual 
signs of liberalisation in Eastern Europe, the Conference of 
African States in Addis Ababa—all these reflect or forecast 
change on a major scale. At the same time the inability of the 
Great Powers so far to close the apparently trivial gap of 
disagreement necessary to reach a ban on Nuclear Testing is a 
measure of the fragility of the international order which is now 
subject to these pressures of change. 


If the dynamics of the situation increase the danger of a 
fatal step, they also can open up new possibilities for effective 
action, and conditions which have in the past proved frus- 
trating and intractable can in a new context yield fresh oppor- 
tunities. Moreover the churches of the world increasingly are 
aware of the basic problems of international order confronting 
them all equally, a fact given dramatic expression by the publi- 
cation on the authority of the late Pope of the Encyclical 
“Pacem in Terris,’ many parts of which are in striking 
consonance with positions taken by the W.C.C. and C.C.1.A. 


The report which follows summarises the work of the 
officers and members of this Commission to avert the dangers 
and grasp the opportunities of these emerging events, and to 
reflect as faithfully as they can the concerns and the faith of the 
churches in whose name they work. The greatness of the cause 
is conspicuously out of proportion to the resources and skills 
available. But to the extent that the prayers and the thought of 
Christian people throughout the world are enlisted for the task, 
this record of activity can be offered with confidence as well as 
modesty. 


l!—Aums 


THE general responsibility of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs is to serve the member churches and associated 
councils of the World Council of Churches and the councils related 
to its Commission on World Mission and Evangelism as a source of 
stimulus and knowledge in their approach to international problems, 
as a medium of common counsel and action, and as their organ in 
formulating the Christian mind on world issues, and in bringing 
that mind effectively to bear upon such issues. More particularly, 
it shall be the aim of the Commission: 


ie 


D, 


To call the attention of churches and councils to problems which are 
especially claimant upon the Christian conscience at any particular 
time and to suggest ways in which Christians may act effectively 
upon these problems, in their respective countries and internationally. 


. To discover and declare Christian principles with direct relevance to 


the inter-relations of nations, and to formulate the bearing of these 
principles upon immediate issues. 


. To encourage in each country and area and in all the churches and 


councils the formation of organs through which the consciences of 
Christians may be stirred and educated as to their responsibilities in 
the world of nations. 


. To gather and appraise materials on the relationship of the churches 


to public affairs, including the work of various churches and councils 
in these fields and to make this material available throughout the 
constituency of the World Council of Churches. 


. To study selected problems of international justice and world order, 


including economic and social questions, and to make the results of 
such study widely known among churches and councils. 


. To assign specific responsibilities and studies to committees or special 


groups, and to claim for them the assistance of persons especially 
expert in the problems under consideration. 


. To organise conferences of church leaders of different nations. 
. To represent the World Council of Churches and, as may be 


specifically arranged, member churches and related Christian 
organisations before international bodies such as the United Nations 
and its agencies. 

In particular, the Commission should maintain such contacts 

with these bodies as will assist in: 

(a) the progressive development and codification of international 
law and the progressive development of supranational 
institutions; 

(b) the encouragement of respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms; special attention being 
given to the problem of religious liberty; 

(c) the international regulation of armaments; 

(d) the furtherance of international economic co-operation; 

(e) acceptance by all nations of the obligation to promote to 
the utmost the well-being of dependent peoples, their advance 
towards self-government and the development of their free 
political institutions; 

(f) the promotion of international social, cultural, educational 
and humanitarian enterprises. 

To concert from time to time with other organisations holding similar 
objectives in the advancement of particular ends. 


Il—Membership and Organisation 


IN accordance with the Constitution of the Commission, the 
following Officers and Commissioners have been elected and 
appointed. They include representatives of the World Alliance of 
Y.M.C.A.s, the World Council of Christian Education and Sunday 
School Association, the World’s Student Christian Federation, and 
the World Y.W.C.A. The Constitution also provides that the 
General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, the Director 
of the Commission on World Mission and Evangelism, and the 
Director of any other Division with which the C.C.I.A. has special 
relations shall sit with the Commission. 


Officers: 
*Sir Kenneth Grubb (London) Chairman 
*Professor Werner Kagi (Switzerland) Vice-Chairman 
*Dr. Johannes Leimena (Indonesia) Vice-Chairman 
*Dr. O. Frederick Nolde (New York) Director 
Treasurer 
Dr. Richard M. Fagley (New York) © Executive Secretary 
Dr. Elfan Rees (Geneva) Representative in Europe 
The Rey. Alan R. Booth (London) Secretary in London 
The Rev. A. Dominique Micheli Secretary in New York 
(New York) 
Commissioners: 
Miss Elizabeth Adler World’s Student Christian 
Federation 
*Professor H. S. Alivisatos Greece 
*Dr. Alice Arnold World Young Women’s 
| Christian Association 
Professor Baron van Asbeck Netherlands 
Rev. Christian G. Baéta Ghana 
Professor G. Baez-Camargo Mexico 
Rev. G. J. Bacopulos Commissioner at large 
Dr. M. Searle Bates Commissioner at large 
Professor George W. Brown Canada 
The Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, M.P. Britain 
Mrs. Ba Maung Chain Burma 
The Hon. Andrew Cordier U.S.A. 
Bishop Najib Cuba’in Middle East 
Dr. C. von Dietze Germany 
Professor J. P. Duminy South Africa 
Dr. Eric Fletcher, M.P. Britain 


*Members of the Executive Committee. 


Dr. Frank Graham 
Sr. A. Hugo Grassi 
*Sir Kenneth Grubb, C.M.G. 
Dr. Paul Hartling 
Mrs. Douglas Horton 
Mr. Michael Howard, M.C. 
Professor J. L. Hromadka 
Mr. K. Hunlede 
*Sir Francis [biam, K.B.E. 
*Most Rev. Archbishop Ioann 
*Professor Werner K4gi 
Dr. H. Kloppenburg 
Bishop D. Krummacher 
*Dr. Johannes Leimena 
Dr. Paul M. Limbert 


Professor O. Machado 
*Dr. C. P. Mathew 

Dr. Charles Malik 

Professor A. Malmstr6m 

Dr. M. Matsushita 

Bishop L. de Mel 

The Hon. Walter Nash 
*Dr. O. Frederick Nolde 

Dr. L. George Paik 
*Professor C. L. Patijn 

Mrs. A. A. Perez 

Mr. G. Peyrot 

Professor M. A. Philip 
*Dr. Nathan M. Pusey 
*Dr. Edward Rogers 


Mr. H. Samuel 


*Professor Dr. Ulrich Scheuner 


Drab omit 

Dr. K. Thompson 

Dr. Ivan Varlamov 

The Rey. Dr. S. Vlad 
*Mr. Maurice Webb 

Mr. Erling Wikborg 


*Members of the Executive Committee 


U.S.A. 

Uruguay 

Britain 

Denmark 

U.S.A. 

Britain 

Czechoslovakia 

Togo 

Nigeria 

Commissioner at large 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Germany 

Indonesia 

World Alliance of Young 

Men’s Christian Associations 

Brazil 

India 

Commissioner at large 

Sweden 

Japan 

Commissioner at large 

New Zealand 

U.S.A. 

Korea 

Commissioner at large 

Philippines 

Italy 

France 

U.S.A. 

World Council of Christian 
Education and Sunday 
School Association 

India 

Germany 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 

Rumania 

Commissioner at large 

Norway 


Arrangements have been made to secure the part-time services 
of Mr. Henry F. Makulu, currently Assistant Director of the 
Ecumenical Institute, as C.C.I.A. representative in Africa. He will 
have specialized responsibilities in relation to the work in the field of 
international affairs of the African churches and councils, as well as. 
participation in the general representational work of C.C.I.A. 


The untimely death through air accidents of two friends and 
advisers of C.C.I.A. is noted with sorrow. Mr. Valentin Montes, an 
able layman of the Philippines, was killed in an air crash while en 
route to the Paris meeting of the C.C.I.A. Executive. The Rev. Mr. 
Pierre Benignus of the Paris Mission, a consultant with insight on 
many African problems, died in a similar tragedy in May, 1963, 
following the Kampala meeting of the All Africa Church Conference. 


The seventeenth meeting of the Commission’s Executive Com- 
mittee met in Paris, 1-4 August, 1962, prior to that of the Central 
Committee of the World Council of Churches. The eighteenth 
meeting of the Executive will be held in Rochester, N.Y., on 19-22 
August, 1963, preceding the meeting of the W.C.C. Central Com- 
mittee. In the interim, consultations of Officers were held in New 
York, Geneva, and London. 


_ The offices of the Commission are at 59, Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, London, W.1 (Cable: Intaffairs, London); 297, Park 
Avenue South, New York 10, N.Y. (Cable: Worcil, New York); and. 
17 Route de Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland (Cable: Oikoumene, 
Geneva). 


III—Co-operation with Christian 
Agencies 


THE World Council of Churches is composed of 201 churches in 
some 90 countries and territories. Its Commission on World 
Mission and Evangelism, successor to the International Missionary 
Council, is composed of 38 national Christian councils and con- 
ferences, and maintains contacts with 17 other national Christian 
bodies. The world-wide constituency of the World Council of 
Churches provides the broad base for, and measures the potential 
effect of, co-operative efforts on behalf of world order, justice and 
peace. To serve as a “source of stimulus and knowledge” the 
C.C.1.A. continues to develop closer relations with Christian groups 
within the ecumenical fellowship through its Commissioners, 
through national commissions on international affairs, through the 
constituent churches and Christian councils, and through special 
correspondents. 
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A. Relations with the World Council of Churches 


By its Constitution, the Commission of the Churches on inter- 
national Affairs “originally constituted by the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council, is an agency of 
the World Council of Churches. It has special relations with the 
Commission on World Mission and Evangelism and, as circum- 
stances require, maintains relations with other units of the Council’. 
While responsibility for the promotion of peace with justice and 
freedom is shared in varying forms by all organs of the World 
Council of Churches, the distinctive function of the C.C.I.A. is to 
relate the common ecumenical witness to specific international 
problems. Recommendations from the C.C.1.A. are brought before 
the governing bodies of the World Council of Churches and the 
statements of the latter help to guide the work of the Commission. 
Moreover, close and regular contacts are maintained with officers 
of the World Council of Churches. In addition to the special 
relations maintained with the Commission on World Mission and 
Evangelism, the specific concerns of the Division of Inter-Church 
Aid, Refugee and World Service have called for increasingly close 
contacts with the C.C.I.A. 


B. National or Regional Committees 


National and regional commissions of the churches on inter- 
national affairs are an important segment of the world-wide network 
of C.C.L.A. contacts, and they make an indispensable contribution to 
the formation of a truly ecumenical policy in international affairs and 
to its subsequent application to particular problems. While personal 
contacts are perforce limited, officers of the C.C.I.A. have in the 
course of the year met with national commissions in Canada, Japan, 
the United Kingdom, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and South Africa. 
In the spring of 1963 the Executive Secretary met with leaders of 
national commissions and councils in several Asian countries. 
Other travels by the Chairman and the Director have provided 
opportunities for contacts with Christian leaders in various countries 
of Europe, Africa and Latin America; the C.C.I.A. Representative 
in Europe attended the Assembly of the A.A.C.C. in Kampala at 
which a Commission on the Church in Social, Economic, National 
and International Affairs was formally established. 


The following national and regional commissions or depart- 
ments are now co-operating with the C.C.I.A. 
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NATIONAL AND AREA COMMISSIONS, COMMITTEES, OR DEPARTMENTS 
ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 





Country Officer’s 
or Area Organisation Name and Address 
Africa All Africa Church Conference, Mr. Henry Makulu 
Commission on the Church in (Convener) 
Social, Economic, National and P.O. Box 1131 
International Affairs Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia 
Dr. Donald M’Timkulu 
(Chairman-Elect) 
A.A.C.C. 
East Asia East Asia Christian Conference, Rt. Rev. Rajah B. Manikam 
Commission on International (Chairman) 
Affairs M. M. Thomas 
(Convener) 
Panavila Junction 
Thycaud, Trivandrum 
South India 
Australia Australian Commission of the Dr. R. T. Appleyard 
Churches on International Affairs, (Secretary) 
Australian Council for the World c/o National University 
Council of Churches Canberra, A.C.T. 
Australia 
Canada Commission on International Prof. George W. Brown 
Affairs, Canadian Council of (Chairman) 
Churches Rev. W. J. Gallagher 
(Secretary) 
40, St. Clair Avenue E. 
Toronto 7, Ontario 
Canada 
Denmark Committee on International The Rev. G. Sparring- 
Affairs, Danish Ecumenical Peterson 
Council (Secretary) 
Brh. Kirkevej 6, 
Copenhagen Brh., 
Denmark 
Finland Commission on International Dr. Seppo A. Teinonen 
Affairs, Ecumenical Council of (Secretary) 
Finland Ecumenical Institute 
Fabianinkatu 33 
Helsinki, Finland 
France Commission des Affairs Inter- Pasteur A. Appel 
nationales, Federation Protestante 47, rue de Clichy 
de France Paris 9, France 
Germany Kirchliches Aussenamt der Evan- Dr. Adolf Wischmann 
gelischen Kirche in Deutschland (President) 
Dr. G. Stratenwerth 
(Vice-President) 
Bockenheimer 
Landstrasse 109 
Frankfurt a/M 6, Germany 
Greece Holy Synod of the Church of Prof. G. Konidares 


Greece, Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee 


(Secretary) 
Arachonis 15 
Athens, Greece 


i] 


Country 
or Area 


Hungary 


India 


Indonesia 


Italy 


Japan 


Korea 


Netherlands 


New Zealand 


Norway 
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Organisation 


Ecumenical Council of Churches 
of Hungary 


Indian National Commission on 
International Affairs 


Committee on International 
Affairs, National Christian Council 
of Indonesia 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Federal Council of the 
Evangelical Churches of Italy 


The Commission on International 
Affairs, National Christian Council 
of Japan 


The Commission on International 
Affairs, National Christian Council 
of Korea 


Commission on International 
Affairs, Ecumenical Council of 
Churches in the Netherlands 


The New Zealand Commission of 
the Churches on _ International 
Affairs 


Norwegian Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs 


Officer’s 
Name and Address 


Rev. Gyula Murakozy 
(Secretary) 

Abonyi Utca 21 

Budapest XIV, Hungary 


c/o Mr. Korula Jacob 
(Executive Secretary) 
National Christian Council 
of India 
Nagpur 1, Bombay State 
dia 


Dr. J. Leimena 
(Chairman) 
Rev. W. J. Rumambi 
(Secretary) 
34, Djalan Teuka Umar 
Djakarta, Republic of 
Indonesia 


Prof. Mario A. Rollier 
(President) 

Via Carlo Poerio 37 

Milan, Italy 

Miss Enrichetta Ritter 
(Secretary) 

Via Privata Letizia 3 

Milan, Italy 


Rev. Chuzo Yamada 
(General Secretary) 

Christian Center 

2 Ginza 4 Chome, 

Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Dr. Hugh Heung-wu Cynn 
(Chairman) 

Dr. L. George Paik 
(Vice-Chairman) 

Dr. Ho Choon Yu 
(Secretary) 

Box 134 Kwang-Wha-Moon 

Post Office, Seoul, Korea 


Miss Eveline Elion 
(Secretary) 

Mesdagstraat 45 

The Hague, Netherlands 


Rev. F. W. Winton 
(Chairman) 
Rev. D. G. Sherson 
(Secretary) 

57, Glenfield Road 
Auckland N.5 
New Zealand 


Dr. Henrik Hauge 
(Secretary) 

Roahagan 25 

Roa, Norway 


Country Officer’s 
or Area Organisation Name and Address 
Pakistan West Pakistan Christian Council Rev. Inayat Masih 
(Executive Secretary) 
P.O. Box 357 
Lahore, West Pakistan 
Philippines Commission on International Mrs. Asuncion Perez 
Affairs of the Philippine Federa- (Chairman) 
tion of Christian Churches Rev. José A. Yap 
(Secretary) 
P.O. Box 1767 


South Africa 


Sweden 


Switzerland 


United 
Kingdom 


United States 


Christian Council of South Africa 


The Swedish Ecumenical Com- 
mittee on International Affairs 


National Commission on _ Inter- 
national Affairs of the Swiss Evan- 
gelical Church Federation 


International Department, British 
Council of Churches 


Department of International 
Affairs, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


Manila, Philippines 


Rev. B. H. M. Brown 
(Secretary) 

Box 2846 

Cape Town, South Africa 


Prof. Ake Malmstr6m 
(Chairman) 

Dr. Ivar Anderson 
(Vice-Chairman) 

Mr. Per Olof Hanson 
(Secretary) 

Kirunagatan 46 

Vallingby, Sweden 


Dr. Werner Kagi 
(President) 
University of Zurich 
Zurich, Switzerland 


Mr. Kenneth Johnson 
C.B., C.M.G. 
(Chairman) 
M. Noel H. Salter 
(Secretary) 
10, Eaton Gate 
London, S.W.1, England 


The Hon. Ernest A. Gross 
(Chairman) 

Dr. Kenneth L. Maxwell 
(Executive Director) 

475, Riverside Drive 

New York 27, N.Y. 


U\S.A. 
U.S.S.R. Department for External Church Dr. Ivan Varlamov 
Relations, Moscow Patriarchate (Secretary) 
Gargarinski, Pereulok 18 
Moscow G-34 
REPORTS FROM NATIONAL COMMISSIONS: 


Canada: The chief item in the programme of the Canadian 
Council of Churches’ Committee on International Affairs in the past 
year has been the Seventh Annual Churchmen’s Seminar on Inter- 
national Affairs held at Ottawa, 7-8 March, 1963. It was attended by 
eighty selected representatives of the Churches which are members 
of this Council. Particular attention was given to relations between 
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Canada and the U.S.A., Africa in World Affairs, Canada and the 
Commonwealth, and China. Speakers included the Rev. Dominique 
Micheli of the C.C.1.A. staff; Professor George W. Brown, who is 
a member of the C.C.I.A. and Chairman of the Canadian Com- 
mittee; Mr. John W. Holmes, President of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs; Rev. R. M. Bennett of the Department of 
Overseas Missions of the Canadian Council of Churches; Rev. 
Dr. E. H. Johnson, Overseas Missions Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada; Mr. Wilson Woodside, of the United Nations 
Association in Canada; and Mr. Fredrick Nossal, a journalist who 
spent some years in Peking and Hong Kong. The purpose of this 
annual seminar is information and study. One session was held in 
the conference room of the Canadian Government’s Department of 
External Affairs, where members of the departmental staff answered 
many questions. 


Denmark: On the whole it can be said that the main concerns of 
the Danish Churches have coincided with those of the C.C.I.A. 
The Churches have been at pains to inform wide circles of the results 
of the New Delhi W.C.C. Assembly and a large service was held in —- 
the Cathedral at Copenhagen with New Delhi as its theme. A book 
on the Assembly has also been published. 


The Conference of European Churches was held at Nyborg from 
1 to 10 October during the course of which Bishop Lilje of Hannover 
addressed an audience of students. Nyborg was also the meeting- 
place for a consultation from 27 June to 3rd July of the Division of 
Inter-Church aid and Refugees. The Danish national committee has 
worked with great energy and a bigger budget on behalf of the 
Division than hitherto. 


Conferences between the Scandinavian and the German 
churches took place in the autumn. 


Assistance to under-developed countries took a prominent place 
in governmental and church circles. The missionary societies were 
faced with the question whether or not to accept subsidies from the 
Government’s co-ordinating board for the administration of funds 
for aid to under-developed countries. The decision was taken not to 
accept public money, but the missionary societies expressed their 
willingness to help in recruiting and training of experts to serve 
overseas or in the training of “‘peace-volunteers.” 


France: The Commission on International Affairs of the French 
Protestant Federation held a series of meetings under the chairman- 
ship of Prof. André Philip. 


The Commission directed a great deal of its attention to the 
problems of disarmament and international policy, and to the 
question whether a French nuclear deterrent is justified or not. 
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The opinion of the members of the Commission was sought, 
after the National Synod of the French Reformed Church held in 
Orthez on 27-29 April, 1963 had deplored France’s endeavour to set 
up an independent nuclear deterrent, and had asked the French 
Government to abandon this project. After discussion, it was 
generally approved that a statement should be issued by the 
Federation stressing the importance of France joining in all efforts 
towards disarmament, particularly by participating in the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference. 


Other concerns of the Commission included the problem of 
assistance to under-developed countries, with the general opinion 
that education of the peoples is the urgent priority. 


India: A conference on the Christian Concern for World Peace 
met in Bangalore on 17-21 April, 1963. This was the first con- 
ference of Indian Christians on the subject of World Peace. It was 
held under the auspices of the National Christian Council of India 
and the Christian Institute for the Study of Religion and Society, 
Bangalore, and under the Chairmanship of Principal Chandran 
Devanesan of Madras Christian College. The participants at the 
conference were mainly leaders of the Indian Church, including 
bishops from many churches and those competent in politics and 
international affairs. There were also a few guests from overseas, 
namely Dr. Richard M. Fagley, representing the Churches’ Com- 
mission on International Affairs of the World Council of Churches; 
Dr. H. Kloppenburg of the Christian Peace Conference (Prague); 
His Eminence Archbishop Cyprian Zernov of the Holy Synod of the 
Russian Orthodox Churches in Moscow, and Dr. Paul Anderson of 
the National Council of Churches in U.S.A. 


Dr. J. R. Chandran of the United Theological College, Banga- 
lore, welcomed the participants and explained the purpose of the 
conference, namely the promotion of Christian thinking and action 
on issues which affect international relations and World Peace. 


The inaugural address was delivered by Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
the former health minister of the Union Cabinet. Several papers 
were read by the leaders of the conference and among them special 
mention might be made of a paper by the Vice Chancellor of Kerala 
University, Dr. Samuel Mathai, on “Christian Approach to Inter- 
national Conflicts’, a paper by Prof. Ruthnaswamy, M.P.. on 
“National Sovereignty in Nuclear Age’’, and another by Mr. M. H. 
Samuel, M.P., on “‘Inter-Asian Relations” with special reference to 
the Sino-Indian conflict. 

The main work of the conference was done by three com- 
missions, one on the National State and International Relations in 
the Nuclear Age, another on the Growth of International Insti- 
tutions and Instruments of Peace and the third on India and her 
Neighbours. 
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The conference affirmed that India continues to have a respon- 
sibility to work for peace and harmony among the nations. This 
requires the outlawry of war and the achievement of disarmament 
and the development of effective international institutions and 
instruments of peace. The conference said: 


Recognising the fact that such a comprehensive disarmament is a long 
and complex process, we nevertheless urge that the challenge of disarma- 
ment be met at all levels; and that the resources of governments, of 
technical agencies, and above all of responsible political leadership should 
be fully deployed towards the working out of feasible plans and procedures 
for the progressive realisation of this ultimate goal. We think a careful 
study of the disarmament proposals suggested by the big powers and the 
narrowing down of the differences in their schemes will be a fruitful and 
helpful step in this direction. We also regard as equally urgent the effort 
to break down the barriers of distrust and fear, and the encouragement of 
mutual trust and confidence among nations, as we think it important to 
encourage in some nations the spirit and willingness to take risks for peace. 


The conference called for more support from all peoples for the 
United Nations. In this connection the conference stressed the 
importance of the U.N. responsibility for the socio-economic 
development of the new nations. 


The conference noted that the nuclear developments in war as 
well as in industry have produced a certain flexibility in all the 
political and economic ideologies in the modern world, and asked 
for a more pragmatic approach as well as the evolving of new moral 
and spiritual criteria for the evaluation of the present and emerging 
ideologies. In this connection the conference stressed the impor- 
tance of the principle of coexistence without denying the necessity 
for moral choices. 


The conference affirmed its faith in the adequacy of Indian 
democracy to meet the challenge of Chinese aggression and 
supported the Government in its determination to promote defence 
and development efforts simultaneously. The conference said: 


We are glad to observe that, in spite of the emergency, there has been 
no more curtailment of individual freedom than what is absolutely 
necessary. However, the citizens should be on the alert to see that the 
Government does not utilise the emergency to make the state all powerful 
by curtailing individual liberties and freedom indiscriminately and 
indefinitely. 


On the question of holding fast the Indian heritage of non- 
violence even while militarily strengthening its defences the con- 
ference said: 


Any situation of international conflict presents tragic dilemma. The 
relation between power, justice and love in concrete situations is too 
complex for simple solutions. We cannot easily integrate them, nor 
should we dissociate them from one another. Coming to the situation 
India faces today vis-a-vis China even the All India Sarvodaya Sammelan 
of Vedchi seemed to have recognised that India has not yet developed the 
strength of non-violent means of self-defence. Though some of us consider 
it unrealistic to think that we can develop such a means in a world of 
sovereign nations, as a substitute for armed defence we would certainly 
support experiments in that direction, as they would be in keeping with 
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India’s past history and traditions of non-violence and its Christian 
concern to outlaw war. But we cannot at present see any way other than 
that of strengthening the army to defend the nation against a possible 
threat of a further Chinese invasion. We hope that the world public 
opinion and the mediation of the Colombo Powers will thwart this danger 
and achieve a peaceful settlement of the border problem between India 
and China. But if, for any reason, they fail, India will have to defend 
itself by arms. We are deeply conscious of the danger of any local limited 
war escalating into a nuclear war which cannot limit either its means 
or ends. We have elsewhere in this report spoken of the impossibility of 
such a war being used as a weapon for limited political ends. Therefore, 
when we say that a war of self-defence is justifiable we are clearly saying 
that we must look for safeguards against tendencies of such a war 
becoming unlimited in scope, and that the nation must be prepared to say 
“no” to war preparations at the point at which it ceases to be a means for 
self-defence. We cannot say beforehand when this point will be reached. 
But we must be ever watchful to discern it. This is possible only when 
even during tensions and acute conflicts we avoid all circumstances 
of “‘brutalisation”’ of the people and the creation of war psychosis. 


To mitigate the brutalizing effects of war, two practical suggestions 
may be made. One is that commensurate with the traditions and culture 
of India women should not be urged to take up the rifle. The other is that 
even if compulsory military training is found necessary, there should be 
provision to safeguard the rights of those who have conscientous objections 
to war. Such conscientious objectors may be offered alternative forms of 
national service. 


The Conference also considered that India’s policy of non- 
alignment had proved to be sound, though needing reinterpretation 
in the light of the present situation. It said: 


The aid given to India by the United States, the United Kingdom and 
other friendly countries in meeting the Chinese aggression has been very 
valuable. India’s efforts to retain Russian friendship have helped and will 
help in easing tensions and restraining further conflicts. 


In considering India’s relations with the other neighbouring 
countries, special attention was given to India-Pakistan problems, 
particularly the Kashmir issue. The Conference said: 


At this moment Kashmir is the most crucial problem between India 
and Pakistan. It is a complex problem, not amenable to easy solutions. 
However, this is the time when every effort should be made to bring about 
a just and honourable solution of this problem. This is also important to 
the security of the subcontinent. This is further necessary in order to 
demonstrate to the world India’s faith in and adherence to the peaceful 
methods of resolving international conflicts. Therefore, the talks that are 
currently taking place between India and Pakistan should not be allowed 
to break down. It might be even suggested that if India and Pakistan 
could not come to an agreement by themselves, the Governments of the 
two countries must be persuaded to invite mutually acceptable statesmen 
to mediate or United Nations to arbitrate on this issue. Along with the 
Kashmir problem, other problems that bedevil Indo-Pakistan relations 
must be solved. Further, in order to facilitate the success of bilateral or 
multi-lateral negotiations, every effort should be made to create a congenial 
atmosphere in both the countries by fostering mutual trust, goodwill and 
friendship between the people of the two countries. In this regard the 
Churches and the N.C.C.s in the two countries can play an important 
part. 


By 


New Zealand: The New Zealand Commission of Churches on 
International Affairs has held ten meetings during the past year. 
It has been specially preoccupied with matters of defence and 
armaments. In this connection, concern was expressed to the 
New Zealand Government over the sending of troops to Thailand. 
Opposition was also expressed to the resumption by the Nuclear 
Powers of nuclear tests in 1962. In particular, the Government was 
urged to oppose the French proposal for testing in the Pacific. 


More recently, the Commission has been seeking active support 
for the principle of a nuclear free zone in the Southern Hemisphere 
as a step toward lessening of tension and avoidance of nuclear war. 
Actions by the Commission included a letter addressed to the Prime 
Minister, the Rt. Hon. K. J. Holyoake, which is printed below. 


The Commission has been trying to stimulate discussion and 
information on international affairs amongst the churches in New 
Zealand which so far had seemed to be lacking. Study conventions 
are being suggested to awaken greater concern and educate Christian 
people towards constructive thinking on world issues. 


THE New ZEALAND COMMISSION OF CHURCHES ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
(A Committee of the New Zealand National Council of Churches) 


9 April 1963 
To the Rt. Hon. the Prime Minister 
Parliament House 
Wellington, N.Z. 


Dear Mr. Holyoake, 


The above Commission appointed by the National Council of 
Churches and acting on behalf of that body unanimously passed the 
following resolution at its monthly meeting a few days ago. 


“THAT this Commission supports in principle the proposal for a 
nuclear free zone in the Southern Hemisphere (sometimes known as 
the Calwell plan) as a start toward limiting the spread of nuclear 
weapons and decreasing the possibility of nuclear war.” 


The Antarctic Treaty provides for general demilitarization of the area 
up to Latitude 60°S with rights of inspection for all the signatories. 


It is proposed that, in respect of nuclear weapons, the area to which 
the provisions apply shall be extended to the Equator, thus constituting 
the Southern Hemisphere a nuclear free zone. 


These proposals are in line with the generally recognised desirability 
of limiting the ‘‘nuclear Club’’, e.g. in 1960 the United Nations General 
Assembly carried a resolution calling on powers not possessing nuclear 
weapons to refrain from acquiring them. 


Other proposals for nuclear-free zones are the Rapacki plan for 
Central Europe, the proposal at U.N. by the North African nations that 
their area should be a nuclear-free zone, and the suggestion by President 
Kennedy at the time of the Cuban crisis that Latin America should be a 
nuclear-free zone. 

The mere presence of nuclear weapons in an area is a source of fear, 
mistrust, and a bad climate for international relations. The Southern 
Hemisphere is at present free of them. It is in the interests of all that it 
should remain so. 
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We hope that your Government will actively concern itself in this 
matter and also continue active protest against the proposal of the French 
Government to hold nuclear tests in the Pactfic. 


I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
D. G. SHERSON, Secretary, 
IN Zee GelvAy 


United Kingdom: 1. European unity. The International Depart- 
ment of the British Council of Churches has been criticised in the 
past for not having ranked European unity one of its most important 
concerns. It was suggested that here once again was an example of 
the Churches failing to lead public opinion. In 1962 this criticism 
was met by the setting up of a special working party which produced 
a report entitled “Britain and Western Europe’. The report was 
presented to the Council at its meeting in April 1963 and was received 
as “a contribution to continuing the discussion”. The Council 
authorised its circulation for this purpose. 


The following extracts from the report give some indication of 
the spirit in which the enquiry was undertaken. 


Western Europe still feels within itself immense potentialities and 
energies and it still possesses the population, the resources and the 
physical and mental vitality which could give it, if no longer a predominant, 
at least a leading part in this crucial act of world history—could give it, if 
only Europe could overcome its traditional prejudices and divisions and 
reorganise itself on more coherent and efficient lines. 

Side by side with this recognition of new circumstances and new 
opportunities and with the determination to face and grasp them, there 
are motives of real idealism. There has been a feeling of shame and 
repentance at Europe’s past enmities, especially Franco-German enmity, 
and at the havoc these have caused not only to Europe itself but the 
world at large; and there is the determination that these differences shall 
be reconciled once and for all, not only by formal agreements and consti- 
tutions and by greatly intensified cultural relations, but by so fusing 
together the major industrial and economic resources of the two countries 
chiefly concerned that they can never again be the sources or instruments 
of rivalry. And this has been done. 

There is the sense of a common cultural heritage which is not merely 
an heirloom from the past but a living thing with a distinctive and 
precious contributions to make to the prosperity, the wisdom and the 
enjoyment of the rest of mankind. In Christian circles—and many of those 
most prominent in the European movement have been, and are, sincere 
and zealous Christians of all denominations—there is the feeling that 
among the old divisions of Europe which have to be overcome are those 
which have led to estrangement or indifference between the European 
Churches. 

The future attitude of the Community towards its own extension and 
towards the outer world must be for us the crux of the whole matter, and 
not only for us but for the Community itself. The negotiations with 
Britain and the consequent declaration of French policy have faced the 
Community squarely and dramatically with this question. ‘“The Brussels 
negotiation began as an attempt to fit Britain into the European Com- 
munity, but thanks to our overseas connections it very quickly turned 
into a consideration of how to fit the European Community into the 
structure of the world economy.” (Kitzinger). 
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In recent years, under Government leadership, there has been a 
growing awareness in Parliament and in the general public, and especially 
among younger people, that Europe presents at least a problem of 
conscience and possibly an opportunity of a healthier international life 
for our own country, for our neighbours and for the rest of mankind. It 
is open to the cynics to point out that this enlightenment dawned on us 
only as illusions of salvation elsewhere began to vanish. One may grant 
this to be so and yet reply that, in common with most of mankind, we have 
had to learn reality the hard way and that there is a certain wisdom, if not 
the highest, in recognising and admitting reality when finally faced with it. 
The tragedy has been that our awakening came so late, when the planning 
of the European Economic Community was too far advanced for us to 
influence it as much as we might have done. Whether it came too late it 
is still too soon to say. 


If a liberal Community can be created and is demonstrably the 
healthiest solution to Europe’s quarrels and to her economic difficulties 
in the world as it has come to be, the jealousies, designs or unfounded 
fears of others cannot be accepted as valid reasons for her not taking this 
course. Any real fear of her using her new strength to dominate or 
exploit others must be dispelled by her subsequent conduct. 


After the breakdown of the Brussels negotiations, it will be difficult 
for Britain to criticise the structure or tendencies of the Community 
without appearing to cry “Sour grapes’. Nevertheless, it is essential to 
make it clear that we disapprove of General de Gaulle’s vision, not 
simply because there is no place in it for us—or only a Foolish Virgin’s 
place—but because we believe it to be the wrong road for Europe, and a 
potential disaster for the world. 


Here we owe it to Europe to be as positive and constructive as we can. 
We must try to present in some form the alternative Europe we should like 
to see, even though we may realise that the moment is past when our 
preference might have had greatest weight. We must make it clear that 
the objections to a narrower Europe are not merely political and economic, 
but lie in its raising of.fresh barriers in a world where barriers need to be 
broken down. What we must not suffer is that Britain should seem to 
have retired in dudgeon or lost interest or hope. 


Our present task, in relation to Western Europe, must be twofold: 
first, to show in friendship and patience that we understand its problems 
and are still willing to join in solving them, and secondly, to give some 
positive indication of the freer-living, freer-intercommunicating world we 
want to see. 


This has been a time of great disappointment for some of us; even for 
those who feel relieved at our failure to obtain entry into E.E.C. it must 
be a time of anxiety. But it can also be a time of immense opportunity. 
It is for us, with God’s help, to ‘“‘awake up out of sleep’. 


2. East-West Relations: During the period under review the 
point at which East-West tension has come nearest to armed conflict 
was over Cuba and on the northern borders of India. 


(a) Cuba: The International Department brought forward the 
following resolution to the British Council of Churches, which was 
actually meeting when the Cuba crisis broke on the world. The text 
of the resolution as adopted was the following: 

The British Council of Churches expresses its grave concern at the 
threat to peace arising out of the present Cuban crisis. While under- 


standing the fears which are bound to be aroused in any country which 
feels itself threatened by potentially hostile bases near to its frontiers, the 
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Council believes that a peaceful issue to the present conflict can only be 
found by negotiation between the two main contending parties. It there- 
fore supports those who urge the United States and Soviet Governments to 
begin such negotiation with the least possible delay, whether by direct 
initiative or the good offices of a third party. Meanwhile the Council 
warmly commends the endeavours of H.M. Government in the United 
Kingdom to prepare the way for such negotiation. 


The Council encourages Christian people to continue in prayer for 
the victory of moderation and statesmanship over pride, truculence and 
fear. “The Lord is King, be the people never so unpatient; he sitteth 
between the cherubims, be the earth never so unquiet’. 

In retrospect the Cuban crisis has been one of the factors 
lending urgency to the re-consideration of the Christian attitude 
towards the use of thermo-nuclear weapons (cp. VIII below). 


(b) China: In November 1962 the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the British Council of Churches sent a letter to the 
Chairman of the National Council of Churches in India expressing 
the sympathy of the British Churches with the people of India in 
face of the unwarranted aggression by Chinese forces. This letter 
was deeply appreciated in India and published in the National 
Christian Council Review. Though this attack has led to a more 
sober appreciation of the consequences of neutralism in India and to 
a check-up of her defence arrangements (as well as closer military 
links with the West), it has had the unfortunate consequence of 
diverting attention and resources from India’s economic and social 
needs. The basic human problems of the sub-Continent, as well as 
the continued Indian-Pakistani tension, must be a matter for 
continued attention. 


(c) Disarmament: A most significant contribution of the 
Churches to this end during the period under review has been the 
disarmament consultation organised by the C.C.I.A. in June 1962. 
This was welcomed by the British Council of Churches in a special 
resolution adopted in October. At the meeting in April this year it 
was resolved: 

That the Council, conscious of the urgency for reaching an agreement 
on cessation of nuclear tests both for reasons of health and as a token of 
disarmament progress, urges Her Majesty’s Government to support such 
compromise on inspection as may close the present gap between the 
Governments of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 

The Department considers that between the U.S.A. demand for 
seven annual inspections and the U.S.S.R. requirement that they be 
limited to three, there is a clear opportunity for reasonable com- 
promise. 


3. Africa: Although attention has been given to the problem of 
Angola, the main interest of the International Department has been 
the future of the three territories of the Central African Federation. 
Now that Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia are to become inde- 
pendent states, the chief concern is for the future of Southern 
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Rhodesia. \t would be unworthy of the depth of this concern to 
conceal the dark possibilities, though not inevitabilities, which are 
descried. 


In precise terms, the U.K. Government has been served notice 
by the Southern Rhodesian Government that it will “not attend a 
conference unless it receives in writing from the U.K. Government 
an acceptable undertaking that Southern Rhodesia will receive its 
independence concurrently with the date on which either Northern 
Rhodesia or Nyasaland is allowed to secede, whichever is the first’’. 


In face of these facts, the International Department was 
unanimous in considering that even if the powers still retained by 
Great Britain in Southern Rhodesia have been reduced to a mini- 
mum, “the moral responsibility remains’; “that the situation 
throughout Africa, and indeed throughout the world, shows clearly 
that a policy of racial discrimination is no longer acceptable or 
defensible’, and that “‘there can be no lasting community of peoples 
in Southern Rhodesia unless this is based on equality of political 
rights.” 


The points which caused gravest uneasiness to the International 
Department concerning Southern Rhodesia related in particular to: 
(i) the unrepresentative nature of the present franchise; 
(ii) the “‘apartheid’’ nature of the Rhodesian Party’s conception of 
“community development”’; 
(iii) the amendment to the Law and Order Act which lays down minimum 
penalties involving capital punishment. 
The International Department therefore brought to the Council 
a resolution which was adopted by a large majority: 


Resolved 


(i) that the Parliament of the United Kingdom should delay the granting 
of independence to Southern Rhodesia until the representation of all 
citizens irrespective of race is accepted as the aim of Southern 
Rhodesian policy and until there is in fact at least equal repre- 
sentation of Africans and Europeans in the Parliament of Southern 
Rhodesia, and 


(ii) that meanwhile, Her Majesty’s Government should make available 
substantial financial and technological help in order to advance the 
education and training of Africans in all three territories of the 
Federation in political, economic, administrative and technical skills. 

The phrase “‘equal representation”? should be understood to 
mean equal representation between the upper and lower electoral 
rolls or some similar device. 


4. South East Asia—Malaysia: The protection of religious 
liberty is a permanent concern of the Department, and the proposals 
for a Federation of Malaysia have given rise to anxiety among 
Christian leaders in that area. The kernel of the problem is the 
proposed extension of the recognition that “‘Islam is the religion of 
the Federation”’ (i.e. Malaya) to the larger grouping. This recognition 
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would be new to North Borneo and Sarawak, and its acceptance 
presents psychological and other problems to Christians in those 
territories. 


Action was therefore taken in London by a delegation which 
waited on the Commonwealth Relations Office, and in detailed study 
which followed. It was reported by the Department to the full 
Council that no legal consequences flowed from the recognition of 
Islam as the religion of the proposed Federation, and that in North 
Borneo and Sarawak there was sufficient protection under the 
provisions of Chapter III, Section 2 of the Lansdowne Report: 

The guarantee for religious freedom contained in Article 11 should 
be retained. As regards Article 11 (4) which provides “State law may 
control or restrict the propagation of any religious doctrine or belief 
among persons professing the Muslim religion’, it was agreed that the 
Constitutions of the Borneo States could properly provide that a law 
having the effect described in Article 11 (4) would need to be passed by a 


two-thirds majority vote of the total membership of the State Legislative 
Assembly. 


It seemed difficult to imagine circumstances in which this two- 
thirds majority would be gained. 


There are, however, various other considerations, and a report 
was drawn up which had been sent to Christian leaders in Malaysia 
for their comment. 


5. Links with the Department of International Affairs of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ, U.S.A.: It is the 
unanimous wish of the International Department of the British 
Council of Churches that it should develop its relations with its 
“‘opposite number” in the U.S.A. It is felt that these relations are 
not as close as they ought to be and as they have formerly been. 
This has been due, not to any estrangement, but to the pressure of 
work and of pre-occupations elsewhere on both sides. Steps to 
remedy this situation have been taken, and contacts made by Sir 
Kenneth Grubb and the Secretary of the Department. It is the hope 
of the U.K. International Department that it may soon be possible 
to arrange a meeting between representatives of the two International 
Departments. 


6. Officers of the Department: During the period under review, 
the Chairman of the Department, the Rev. Dr. Robert C. Mackie, 
and its Secretary, the Rev. D. Alan Keighley, resigned. The Inter- 
national Department and the British Council of Churches expressed 
their gratitude to both for the long and distinguished service they 
rendered. They have been succeeded respectively by Kenneth 
Johnstone, Esq., C.B., C.M.G., Chairman of the Christian Frontier 
Council, and until recently Deputy Director of the British Council, 
and Mr. Noel Salter, formerly Deputy Secretary General of the 
Assembly of Western European Union. 
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7. Future Work: 


(a) The continuing work on Britain’s relationship with Western 
Europe is likely to merge into a full-scale re-evaluation of Britain’s 
role in the world, in the circumstances following the suspension of 
the negotiations for British membership of the European Economic 
Community. 


(6) The Council adopted a resolution on 23 April which 


noting the new possibility of the supranational control of nuclear weapons 
within the Western Alliance, encourages the International Department to 
study, as a matter of urgency, the question of Britain’s continuing 
possession of an independent nuclear deterrent. 


This resolution led to the appointment of a group which has 
already begun its work of re-examining what should be the Christian 
attitude to the new situation arising out of the refusal of the American 
Government to continue with the production of the Skybolt missile; 
the conclusion of the Nassau agreement, and current negotiations 
in NATO for the establishment of multinational and multilateral 
nuclear strike forces. 


The terms of reference given in the report of the International 
Department are the following: 


The Department has over the years been concerned that Britain 
should be prepared to abandon her independent nuclear power if thereby 
the spread of nuclear weapons would be inhibited and a real contribution 
to peace secured. Recent events have raised the question in a new form. 
Should Britain offer her nuclear potential to a scheme for creating an 
international control of nuclear armoury within the Western Alliance, a 
scheme which might provide the prototype for a universal international 
control of nuclear arms? In doing so should she reserve to herself any 
ultimate rights of independent nuclear action, or should she seek to 
reserve to a European grouping of nations a certain independence vis-a-vis 
the U.S.A.? What action on Britain’s part at this juncture is most likely 
to inhibit the spread of nuclear power throughout Western Europe? 


With this goes the concern of the International Department 
that Britain should be prepared to increase its conventional capability 
if thereby it may be released from the temptation to be the first to 
use nuclear weapons. 


United States: Two major developments, reported last year, 
continue to highlight our five-year Programme of Education and 
Action for Peace with Justice and Freedom. 


1. The Church Centre for the United Nations, the new twelve- 
story structure on U.N. Plaza in New York, across the street from 
U.N. Headquarters near completion. The Cornerstone Ceremony 
in September was conducted by leaders of the National Council of 
Churches, the Methodist Church, the World Council of Churches 
and its Commission of the Churches on International Affairs; guest 
speakers included the President of the U.N. Seventeenth General 
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Assembly, Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan and a representative of 
the U.S. Mission to the U.N. Attendants included representatives 
of various nations and of the U.N. Secretariat. 


Operations in the new building began in June, with several 
denominations undertaking new programming in international 
affairs there, all to be co-ordinated through our Department. 
Maximum participation is being sought from church bodies in the 
U.S. through the N.C.C.C.U.S.A. and around the world through 
therW iC. CC. GA; 


The Church Centre for the United Nations is envisioned as a 
constant Christian witness, a place of Christian hospitality and a 
centre of education and leadership training, bringing in and sending 
out more effective workers for peace across the nation and around 
the world. 


2. Specialized staffing continued, with a business foundation 
grant. 


Dr. Ernest L. Inwood, Ph.D., in economics and former 
developer of Railway Express became Director of Development of 
U.N. Programming in July. 


Gerard N. T. Widdrington, after sixteen years on the United 
Nations Secretariat, became Director of Communications in 
September. 


Dr. Paul B. Anderson continued as Consultant, specialising on 
the Eastern Orthodox Churches, on Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union and on questions of communism. 


Dr. Vernon L. Ferwerda served as Director of UN-U.S. Inter- 
pretation until January when he became N.C.C. Assistant General 
Secretary in charge of the Washington Office. 


Mrs. Esther W. Hymer, Director of Christian World Relations, 
United Church Women, continued her valuable relationship and 
services as Staff Consultant to the Department. 


Worthy of special note is that E. V. Mathew, an advocate before 
India’s Supreme Court, from Bangalore, became a Consultant on 
our staff for one year while pursuing post-graduate studies at 
Princeton Theological Seminary and University. 


On regular staffing, Dr. Leonard J. Kramer after a distinguished 
career as a political scientist, became Associate Executive Director 
in June and has rendered a most auspicious first year of service. 


In programme emphases, concentration continued: (1) Inter- 
national institutions for peaceful change, including especially the 
United Nations, and particularly its financing; increasing concern 
for human rights is developing in view of current situations and in 
anticipation of the Fifteenth Anniversary of the Universal Declara- 
tion. (2) Disarmament, including nuclear test control as a possible 
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first step, with special concern for continuing and adequate support 
of the U.S. Arms Control Disarmament Agency. (3) World economic 
and social development, including interest in the UN focus on the 
““Decade of Development”’, and an improved, expanded programme 
of mutual aid by the U.S.A. Interest was expressed by some consti- 
tuents in opposing renewal of the Universal Military Training Act. 


Further interest is developing in possibilities of basic revision 
by the U.S. Government of immigration and refugee laws. 


Education and action on programme emphasis included 
representations to and testimony before Government officials and 
agencies. 


World Order Sunday, preceding UN Day, increased significantly 
selection of materials and number distributed for use in the churches, 
the Methodist Church having pioneered in developing a packet of 
materials shared in planning for packets for all denominations last 
year. Distribution of the World Order Sunday Message itself 
increased from 120,000 to 315,000. 


Exchange of views with Christians in other lands became of major 
proportions this year. Representatives of the Department parti- 
cipated in the C.C.I.A. Conference on Disarmament in Geneva, the 
W.C.C. meetings in Paris, and in individual consultation throughout 
Europe, in Conferences on Church and Society with Latin American 
leaders, in the U.S.S.R., in consultations in the Middle East, and ina 
Conference called by Christian leaders in India. Guests from over- 
seas engaged in consultation on international affairs in the U.S.A. 
included the Chairman of C.C.I.A., Sir Kenneth Grubb, and leaders 
from Europe, Latin America, Africa and Asia. 


In publications major developments took place. A printed 
monthly service, World Community, was launched in co-operation 
with United Church Women, being sent to 8,000 key communicators 
and leaders of the churches. A periodical reporting on Religion in 
Communist Dominated Areas was also undertaken in more attractive 
format and on a larger scale. A booklet of the services and cere- 
monials in memory of a former Chairman, John Foster Dulles, was 
edited by Robert F. Smylie, Special Assistant in our Dulles Library 
and Research Centre. A leaflet about ““The Church Centre for the 
United Nations” and a booklet of theological, historical and 
current background by the Director, “New on the UN Skyline’, 
were also published. Copies of the book by Paul G. Hoffman, World 
Without Want, were obtained through a grant and distributed to 250 
strategic church leaders. 


The Peace Corps Desk of the N.C.C., in which the Department 
shares, continued its work on behalf of the churches and their 
constituents. 


The Programme Sequence for five years continued on the theme, 
“‘Man Amidst Change’’. A consultation of seventy leaders from 
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over twenty disciplines raised issues. Five major Study Com- 
missions are doing a year of study in depth, involving national and 
world leaders on: “Views of Man in a Revolutionary World’’, 
“International Institutions and Peaceful Change’, ‘‘Dynamic 
Factors of Competition and Co-operation’’, ““The Impact of Science 
and Technology on War and Peace’’, “Patterns of Economic and 
Social Development’’. 


Further steps include plans for a larger consultation at the 
Church Centre for the United Nations in October, 1963; significant 
discussion sections in the General Assembly of the N.C.C. in 
December; a co-ordinated emphasis among the churches in a 
Nationwide Programme of Education and Action for Peace, 
1964-65; and a World Order Study Conference in early 1965 in 
observing the Twentieth Anniversary of the United Nations and the 
International Co-operation Year. 


C. Co-operation with other International Agencies 


Represented on the C.C.I.A. by Commissioners are the World 
Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s, the World Council of Christian Education 
and Sunday School Association, the World’s Student Christian 
Federation and the World Y.W.C.A. These organisations carry on 
active programmes in international affairs and consultations with 
their representatives are held in connection with meetings of church 
agencies as well as meetings of the United Nations and the Specialised 
Agencies. 


The C.C.I.A. is informally related to the Committee on Christian 
Responsibility for European Co-operation, an independent com- 
mission of Christian laymen from eleven European countries under 
the chairmanship of Dr. C. L. Patijn. The purpose of the group, 
which includes four C.C.I].A. Commissioners, including the Chair- 
man of the C.C.I.A., is to help the churches to consider the specific 
responsibility of Christians with regard to problems of European 
unity. The C.C.I.A., in co-operation with the World Council’s 
Division of Studies, has helped to distribute to the churches material 
prepared by this Committee. 


Also through informal contacts, the C.C.I.A. continues to 
follow activities held under the auspices of the permanent committee 
established by the Prague Peace Conference under the chairmanship 
of Professor Joseph Hromadka. 


D. Correspondents 


Additional contacts with the churches are maintained through a 
number of correspondents, who serve as a two-way channel for 
receiving information and promoting action. This arrangement is 
particularly advantageous in countries where there are no national 
or regional commissions on international affairs. 
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The C.C.1.A. mailing list, which includes the members of the 
Commission, officers of the national commissions, leaders of the 
constituent churches and Christian councils, and special corres- 
pondents, is periodically revised so as to give to this network of 
contacts its greatest effectiveness. It now includes some four hundred 
selected persons in over seventy countries and provides a means of 
closer co-operation between the C.C.I.A. and the constituency of 
the ecumenical fellowship. Information from the C.C.I.A. is com- 
municated by them to the local churches through the religious press, 
conferences and memoranda. These leaders and their colleagues in 
turn send their views on international issues to the C.C.I.A. for 
information and consideration. The experience already gained in 
the operation of this system of contacts indicates its potential value 
for the future, as a way of meeting the need to bring together the 
churches in more effective witness to the world of nations and of 
stimulating study and action on international affairs at the level of 
local congregations. 


I[V—Contacts with 
International Organisations 


A primary function of the C.C.L.A. is to “represent the W.C.C. 
and, as may be specifically arranged, member churches and related 
Christian organisations before international bodies, such as the 
United Nations and its agencies.”’ This task is a distinctive feature 
in the current work of the churches for world order, justice and 
peace. Relations with the inter-governmental organisations consti- 
tute a means for providing leaders of the world-wide Christian 
fellowship with prompt and accurate information on international 
issues of concern to the churches, and a means for effective Christian 
witness when international decisions are made. 


A. United Nations Department of Public Information 


Registration with the U.N. Department of Public Information 
entitles the C.C.I.A. to be represented by an observer at all open 
meetings of U.N. organs. Many opportunities for contacts with 
delegates are thus afforded. The various services of the Department 
of Public Information, such as press registration, tickets of admission 
to meetings for visitors, and general information prove most helpful. 


This also enables the C.C.I.A. New York office to maintain a 
limited system of documentation whereby those U.N. documents 
which have specific bearing on the principal concerns of the churches 
are filed and can be made available for reference by church agencies 
and leaders. 
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B. United Nations Economic and Social Council 


The C.C.I.A. represents the World Council of Churches and its 
world-wide constituency through its consultative relationship with 
the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC). This consultative 
relationship (Category B) was established in 1947 in accordance with 
Article 71 of the United Nations Charter. Its consultative status 
entitles the C.C.I.A. to be represented at the meetings of ECOSOC 
by consultants and, in accordance with established rules, to submit 
written statements and to offer oral interventions. In 1962 and again 
in 1963 a memorandum on selected items of the Council’s agenda 
has been prepared by C.C.I.A. officers and mailed to ECOSOC 
members. 


In addition, the C.C.I].A. endeavours to maintain contact with 
various commissions of the Economic and Social Council. Parti- 
cularly close relations have been established with the U.N. Com- 
mission on Human Rights and with the Commission on the Status 
of Women. Active consultative work is also carried on with the 
Social Commission and the Technical Assistance Committee. 
Within the limits of available resources, attention is also given to the 
work of the regional Economic Commissions in Europe and, 
particularly, in Asia and the Far East, Africa, and Latin America. 


Consultative relations with ECOSOC enable C.C.I.A. to keep 
in touch with other major organs of the U.N., especially with the 
General Assembly, thus providing various opportunities for formal 
or informal representations on behalf of its constituency, or as an 
intermediary for various Christian bodies. 


C. The Specialised Agencies of the United Nations 


In addition to consultative relations with FAO and UNESCO, 
the C.C.I.A. has been inscribed on the Special List of Non-Govern- 
mental Organisations (N.G.O.s) now maintained by the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. Informal contacts have been 
developed with the World Health Organisation. Documentation 
from other specialised agencies has been received and studied. The 
co-operative activities of the agencies in the U.N. Expanded 
Technical Assistance Programme are followed in informal contacts 
with the Technical Assistance Board and the Special Fund. Con- 
sultative relations are also maintained with the U.N. Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF). These relationships are described below. 


D. Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) 


C.C.I.A. has continued to have regular contact with F.A.O. 
particularly on the ‘““Freedom from Hunger Campaign” which was 
launched in 1960 and reaches the halfway point in 1963, with the 
Freedom from Hunger Week (March) and the World Food Congress 
(June). This liaison has been maintained in particular on behalf of 
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the World Council of Churches’ Division of Inter-Church Aid, 
Refugee and World Service. Dr. H. Puffert, a staff member of the 
Division, has regularly been included in the C.C.I.A. delegation to 
meetings and conferences at FAO headquarters in Rome, together 
with Dr. Slotemaker de Bruine. 


C.C.LA. is a member of the N.G.O. Advisory Committee on 
the Freedom from Hunger Campaign, whose task is to advise the 
Director-General of FAO on programme and execution of the 
Campaign. 

On the occasion of the Freedom from Hunger Week in March 
1963, C.C.I.A. has been able to assist the officers of the W.C.C. in 
sending to all member churches a request to hold special services 
during that week and organised the ecumenical service in the 
Cathedral of St. Pierre in Geneva. 


Dr. H. Puffert and Dr. Elfan Rees were present at the World 
Food Congress in Washington, D.C., in June. 


E. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
(UNESCO) 


Regular contact with UNESCO headquarters in Paris has been 
maintained by Dr. Slotemaker de Bruine. He has participated in 
meetings on subjects of concern to the C.C.I.A., has been present at 
conferences of a more general character and has had a number of 
consultations with UNESCO officials. 


Much attention was given to educational planning in Africa, 
and the C.C.I.A. has served as a link between the Division of World 
Mission and Evangelism of the World Council of Churches and the 
All Africa Churches Conference on the one hand and UNESCO on 
the other, in connection with new developments in this field. 
UNESCO has shown a real interest in co-operating with the 
Churches, and appreciation for the important contribution which 
they have made to education in Africa in the past and are expected 
to make in the future. Contact on the local and regional level 
between the Churches and UNESCO’s representatives in the field 
has been encouraged by the C.C.1.A. Although the main work in 
educational co-operation between churches and African Govern- 
ments will have to be done regionally as well as on the level of the 
A.A.C.C. and the Conference of African Ministers of Education, it 
can be expected that continued close contact by the C.C.I.A. with 
UNESCO.’s headquarters will remain indispensable inasmuch as a 
good deal of central planning and of allocating general funds will 
take place in or from Paris. 


C.C.LA. participated in the preparation of the “All Africa 
Churches Conference on Christian Education in a changing Africa’, 
held in Salisbury, Rhodesia and was represented at the Conference 
by the C.C.I.A. secretary in London and Dr. Slotemaker de Bruine. 
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C.C.1.A. arranged the formal presentation to UNESCO of the report 
on the Salisbury Conference and participated in a meeting with 
UNESCO officials on the character and subjects for discussion on the 
Conference. 


C.C.1.A. was also able to act as liaison between Divisions of the 
World Council of Churches and UNESCO in the field of Mass 
Communications, of the Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and 
Western Cultural Values and of the extension of the UNESCO 
coupon system to the Freedom from Hunger Campaign. 


In this connection mention should be made of the inauguration 
of the Christian Radio Station for Africa, Asia and the Near and 
Middle East, the “Voice of the Gospel’’, in Addis Ababa on 26 
February, 1963. 


The station has been established by the Lutheran World 
Federation, affiliated in broadcasting with the ““Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee for Intercontinental Broadcasting’. In this Committee the 
Near East Christian Council, the All Africa Conference of Churches 
and the Ethiopian Church are represented. The broadcasting time 
will be available for 50 per cent. to the Lutheran World Federation, 
for 50 per cent. C.C.I.B. The Director-General is Dr. Sigurd Aske. 


This powerful station has at its disposal two 100 kilowatt short 
wave transmitters and one medium wave. The programmes, which 
for one-third will be religious in character and for two-thirds will 
contain general cultural and educational material, will be trans- 
mitted to between twenty-five and thirty countries, from West Africa 
to Indonesia, in sixteen different languages. The programmes will 
~ be produced in Ethiopia, Tanganyika, Madagascar, South Africa, 
Lebanon and Kuwait. 


In April 1963 the World Association for Christian Broadcasting 
was officially established. It takes the place of the former World 
Committee for Christian Broadcasting. 


F. The International Labour Organisation (ILO) 


The normal and most friendly relations with the ILO have been 
maintained during the year, more particularly on behalf of the 
Youth Department of the World Council of Churches, and the 
Department on Co-operation of Men and Women in Church, 
Family and Society. 


G. United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 


The C.C.I.A. maintains formal consultative relations with 
UNICEF. Meetings of the Executive Board have been attended by 
one of the Officers of the C.C.I.A. and contacts with members of the 
UNICEF Administration in New York have continued to provide 
opportunities for helpful exchanges of information. 
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At its Seventeenth Session, the U.N. General Assembly 
unanimously took note, with approval, of the decisions of UNICEF 
for orientating its work towards the economic and social efforts of 
the U.N. Development Decade. Churches and Missionary Councils 
have long had active interest in the fields of UNICEF activities and 
€.C.1.A. Officers have generally encouraged the objectives of the 
Fund. The new emphasis given by UNICEF to its work in developing 
countries also provide new opportunities for the W.C.C. Division of 
Inter-Church Aid Refugee and World Service to co-operate in 
certain specific projects, as for instance in Algeria. 


H. Medical Consultative Panel 


There have already been requests to the Medical Panel for 
advice from the Lutheran World Federation and from two divisions 
of the W.C.C.: the D.W.M.E. and the DICARWS. The latter were 
concerned with their hopes of organising a fellowship aid scheme for 
specialists in the more needy countries of the world; this was 
referred to the Panel, and the consensus of opinion was that it 1s a 
matter in which all “the merits of the case’’ must always be the basis 
of selection—only a very flexible scheme would be likely to work. 
Less definite help could be given in the case of the DWMBP’S request 
to advise them in the matter of the Lagos Consultation. There was 
very little advance notice of the situation, and the “field” already 
seemed to be well supplied with advisers! But every effort was made 
to assist in finding a medical expert to survey the health situation in 
both East and West Africa, as suggested by the “‘Consultation”’. 


Meanwhile there has been much discussion as to the timing and 
nature of our relation to the W.C.C., and there have been varying 
estimates of the demands likely to be made on the Panel in the 
immediate future. The possibilities range from complete discon- 
tinuance of the Panel to the possibility of the integration of its 
activities fully into the machinery of the W.C.C. itself. This question 
was still being discussed when an urgent request from a leading 
Missionary Society was received for medical advice and help from 
the Panel in regard to a dramatic plea from Rwanda-Burundi. 


A Panel so long held in leash pending outside decisions is 
already showing some signs of a more sluggish response to requests 
for help; and further recruitment of members is becoming urgent 
but this also awaits the larger decisions of policy. 


I. Other Inter-Governmental Contacts 


The contacts maintained by the C.C.I.A. with inter-govern- 
mental bodies also help to relate more closely individual Divisions 
and Departments of the World Council of Churches, and members 
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of their staff, to various inter-governmental programmes in areas of 
specific concern. 


Particularly important for the work of the Division of Inter- 
Church Aid, Refugee and World Service are the contacts maintained 
at the working level with the Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, UNRWA, FAO and UNICEF, as well 
as the relations maintained by the C.C.I.A. Representative in 
Europe with the Inter-governmental Committee for European 
Migration and the Council of Europe. 


Within the existing limitations of personnel and resources, 
attention is devoted to regional developments, both within and 
outside the framework of the United Nations. Thus, in consultation 
with the Division of World Mission and Evangelism or the Depart- 
ment on Co-operation of Men and Women in Church, Family and 
Society, the C.C.I.A. seeks to make arrangements to have observers 
from the areas concerned attend meetings of the regional Economic 
Commissions and other regional conferences and seminars. 


J. Informal Contacts 


Contacts maintained by the C.C.I.A. through formal con- 
sultative arrangements with inter-governmental bodies open the way 
for significant consultations with government representatives at 
international meetings. These have served to manifest Christian 
interest in problems facing government officials and to make more 
widely known the views held by Christians throughout the world on 
international issues. The standing of the Commission’s membership 
and of the World Council of Churches has made access to officials 
of many governments possible both on issues of general international 
import and on issues involving specific aspects of the life and work 
of the churches. 


K. Non-Governmental Organisations 


The C.C.I.A., as an agent of the World Council of Churches, 
has a distinctive and independent character. However, it is deemed 
advantageous “‘to concert from time to time with other organisations 
holding similar objectives in the advancement of particular ends’’ 
(Aim 9). 


C.C.1.A. representatives, therefore, participate in joint con- 
ferences and meetings of various non-governmental organisations 
where opportunities are afforded to discuss common problems, such 
as consultative procedures in ECOSOC, various aspects of refugee 
and migration issues, the activities of UNICEF, and questions 
relating to human rights. 
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L. 


1962 
25 June-13 July 


2-13 July 


2-13 July 


3 July-3 August 
4-12 July 
21 July-4 August 


1-4 August 


6-7 August 


7-16 August 


3-12 September 


5 September 
12-15 September 


18 September- 
20 December 


20-21 September 
28-29 September 


6-18 October 


13-14 October 
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U.N. Trusteeship Council, 29th 
Session, New York 

International Conference on Public 
Education, UNESCO and _ Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, 
Geneva 

Meeting of Experts on General 
Secondary Education in Africa, 
Tananarive, Madagascar 


U.N. Economic and Social Council, 
34th Session, Geneva 
International Congregational 
Council, Rotterdam 

UNESCO Regional Workshop for 
the production of literature for new 
literates, Kenya, Uganda 

C.C.I.A. Executive Committee, Paris 


World Council of Churches Executive 
Committee, Paris 


World Council of Churches Central 
Committee, Paris 


UNESCO Conference on the develop- 
ment of Higher Education in Africa, 
Tananarive, Madagascar 

U.N. Food Pledging Conference, 
New York 

Non-Governmental Organisations 
Advisory Committee Freedom from 
Hunger Campaign, F.A.O., Rome 
U.N. General Assembly 17th Session, 
New York 


Specialized Assistance for Social 
Progress, Geneva 
W.C.C. Africa 
Geneva 


Working Party, 


W.C.C. staff visit to Church leaders 
in Moscow, Leningrad, Erivan and 
Kiev 

Committee on Christian Responsi- 
bility for European Co-operation, 
Bad Godesberg 


1962-63 C.C.1.A. Representation at Conferences and Meetings 


Richard M. Fagley 


N. A. C. Slotemaker 
de Bruine 


Hermann 
Ravelomanana 

Andria 
Manantenasoa 

O. Frederick Nolde 

Elfan Rees 

Elfan Rees 


Bengt Simonsson 
Hall Duncan 


Kenneth G. Grubb 

QO. Frederick Nolde 

Richard M. Fagley 

Elfan Rees 

Alan R. Booth 

A. Dominique Micheli 

Kenneth G. Grubb 

QO. Frederick Nolde 

Elfan Rees 

Kenneth G. Grubb 

O. Frederick Nolde 

Richard M. Fagley 

Elfan Rees 

Alan R. Booth 

A. Dominique 
Micheli 

Z. K. Matthews 


Richard M. Fagiey 


N. A. C. Slotemaker 
de Bruine 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Richard M. Fagley 
Elfan Rees 

A. Dominique Micheli 
Dorothy F. Porges 
N. A. C. Slotemaker 


de Bruine 
Alan R. Booth 
N. A. C. Slotemaker 
de Bruine 


A. Dominique Micheli 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Alan R. Booth 


1962 
15 October 
15-26 October 


16 October 
18 October 


19 October 


" 22-27 October 
1-2 November 


5-9 November 


9-12 November 
12-16 November 


22-23 November 


23 November- 
10 December 


20 December 


29 December- 
10 January 1963 


1963 
13-18 January 
14 January- 
1 February 


February- 
March 


20-24 January 
4-15 February 
4-20 February 
11-15 February 


12-13 February 


4-6 March 


FAO Council, 39th Session, Rome 


Consultations with Church leaders 
and officials in Germany, including 
East and West Berlin 

U.N. Pledging Conference, New 
York 

Non-Governmental Organisations 
Sub-Group on “School Education in 
Africa’’, UNESCO, Paris 
Non-Governmental Organisations 
Working Party on “‘Access of Girls 
and Women to Education in Rural 
Areas’, UNESCO, Paris 

Executive Committee U.N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees, Geneva 
Institute of Race Relations Con- 
ference, Ditchley 

Executive Committee, Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European 
Migration, Geneva 

General Conference, UNESCO, Paris 


Council, Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration, 
Geneva 

Specialized Assistance for Social 
Progress, Geneva 

Consultations re the Conference of 
the Eighteen Nations Committee on 
Disarmament, Geneva 

UNICEF Executive Board, New 
York 

Conference on Christian Education 
in a Changing Africa, Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia 


Consultations in Colombia 

U.N. Sub-Commission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities, New York 
Consultations with delegates to the 
Conference of the Eighteen Nations 
Committee on Disarmament, Geneva 
Latin American Consultation, 
Mexico 

U.N. Population Commission, New 
York 

U.N. Conference on Science and 
Technology, Geneva 

World Council of Churches Executive 
Committee, Geneva 


Consultations with members and 
staff of the Commission of the 
European Economic Community, 
Brussels 

Consultations with Church leaders 
in East and West Berlin 


N. A. C. Slotemaker 

de Bruine 
O. Frederick Nolde 
Alan R. Booth 


Richard M. Fagley 


T. A. Beetham 
Pierre Benignus 


Madeleine Barot 


N. A. C. Slotemaker 
de Bruine 
Kenneth G. Grubb 


N. A. C. Slotemaker 
de Bruine 


N. A. C. Slotemaker 
de Bruine 

N. A C. Slotemaker 
de Bruine 


N. A. C. Slotemaker 
de Bruine 
O. Frederick Nolde 


A. Dominique Micheli 


Alan R. Booth 
N. A. C. Slotemaker 
de Bruine 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
A. Dominique Micheli 


O. Frederick Nolde 


Kenneth G. Grubb 
Richard M. Fagley 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 
Kenneth G. Grubb 
O. Frederick Nolde 
Elfan Rees 

Alan R. Booth 


O. Frederick Nolde 
Alan R. Booth 
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1963 


5-18 March U.N. Economic Commission for Asia Cesar Spiritu 
and the Far East, Manila 

7-8 March Canadian Council of Churches, A. Dominique Micheli 
Seminar on International Affairs, 
Ottawa 

11-20 March International Committee for the N. A.C. Slotemaker 
Advancement of Adult Education, de Bruine 
UNESCO, Paris 

11-29 March U.N. Commission on the Status of Esther Hymer 
Women, 17th Session, New York Eva Sidhom 

11 March- U.N. Commission on Human Rights, A.Dominique Micheli 

5 April 19th Session, Geneva 

12-16 March Consultation with UNESCO Officers, N. A.C. Slotemaker 
Paris de Bruine 

15-17 March Conference on Anglo-American Kenneth G. Grubb 


Policies in and towards’ Latin 
America, Ditchley 


23-24 March Overseas Development InstituteCon- Kenneth G. Grubb 
ference, Ditchley 
2-19 April U.N. Economic and Social Council, O. Frederick Nolde 


35th Session, New York 
15 April- 10 May U.N. Committee on Information O. Frederick Nolde 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories, 


New York 
17-21 April Indian Conference on Christian Richard M. Fagley 
Concern for World Peace, Bangalore 
18-20 April Executive Committee, U.N. High N. A. C. Slotemaker 
Commissioner for Refugees, Geneva de Bruine 
18 April-4 May U.N. Economic Commission for N. A.C. Slotemaker 
Europe, Geneva de Bruine 
20-30 April All Africa Church Conference Elfan Rees 
Assembly, Kampala, Uganda 
23-24 April British Council of Churches Biennial Kenneth G. Grubb 


Meeting, London 

24 April-l0 May U.N. Social Commission, 15th Richard M. Fagley 
Session, New York 

25-26 April Annual Meeting of the U.S. Con- O. Frederick Nolde 
ference for the World Council of 
Churches, Buck Hill Falls 

29 April—2 May Council, Intergovernmental Com- B. C. Sjollema 
mittee for European Migration, N. A. C. Slotemaker 


Geneva de Bruine 
1-5 May Specialized Assistance for Social Elfan Rees 
Progress, Kampala, Uganda 
6-7 May Non-Governmental Organisations N. A. C. Slotemaker 
Advisory Committee, FAO, Rome de Bruine 
H. Puffert 
6-18 May U.N. Economic Commission for Juan Morrell 
Latin America, Mar de Plata, 
Argentina 
7-9 May Evangelical Council for Spain, Sir Kenneth Grubb 
Madrid 
14 May-June U.N. General Assembly, 4th Special Richard M. Fagley 
Session, New York 
15-24 May World Health Organization Elfan Rees 
Assembly, Geneva 
24-26 May Committee on Christian Respon- O. Frederick Nolde 
sibility for European Co-operation, Elfan Rees 
Geneva Alan R. Booth 
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1963 


27-28 May Consultations in East Berlin includ- O. Frederick Nolde 
ing C.C.I.A. Commissioners and a_ Elfan Rees 
limited number of German Church Alan R. Booth 
leaders 

29 May W.C.C. Division of Inter-Church Elfan Rees 
Aid, Refugee and World Service 
Executive Committee, Geneva 

29 May-June U.N. Trusteeship Council, 30th Richard M. Fagley 
Session, New York 

3-10 June Conference on Migrant Workers in N. A. C. Slotemaker 
Western Europe, Arnoldshain de Bruine 

4-18 June World Food Congress, Washington, Elfan Rees 
D4 

1963 

7-9 June W.C.C. Secretariat for Religious A.Dominique Micheli 
Liberty, European Consultation, 
Ecumenical Institute, Bossey 

14-15 June Africa Working Party, Geneva N. A. C. Slotemaker 

de Bruine 

17-22 June Course for Pastors and Missionaries, N. A. C. Slotemaker 
Bossey, Celigny de Bruine 

20-21 June - UNICEF Executive Board, New A. Dominique Micheli 
York 

20-26 June W.C.C. Committee on the 1966 O. Frederick Nolde 
World Conference on God, Manand Alan R. Booth 
Contemporary Society, Geneva 

20-26 June International Labour Organisation, Elfan Rees 
47th Session, Geneva 

28 June-1 July N.G.O.s in Consultative Status, 9th Elfan Rees 


Conference, Geneva 


V—Principal Concerns of the 


Goal An 


A. International Peace and Security 
The first direct military confrontation between the U.S.S.R. and 


the United States, which began in the Caribbean in October 1962, 
has happily not flared into open conflict. Policies of moderation and 
procedures of negotiation have thus far prevailed, although mutually 
acceptable solutions have not yet been achieved. Uneasiness and 
tension persist in face of other unresolved problems such as Berlin 
and the Sino-Indian border dispute, and difficulties have arisen to 
threaten the effective administration of the Laotian government. 
On the other hand, some encouragement may be found in develop- 
ments in Algeria, the Congo, and West Irian. 


In an atmosphere sometimes unreal and with little hope for early 
success, negotiations on disarmament and the cessation of nuclear 
weapons testing have gone forward. The stakes are high and efforts 
should be continued unabated until there comes to pass a coincidence 
of a workable plan and a common desire to agree on it. 
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1. Disarmament: While the recognition of the urgent need for 
progress toward disarmament has been intensified, no progress has 
in fact been made. The Geneva Conference has continued its 
deliberations both on disarmament and the cessation of nuclear 
weapons testing, but until quite recently no positive results have been 
achieved. One agreement of potential significance has been reached, 
although its details have not yet been formulated. This has to do 
with a system of communication—popularly spoken of as a “hot 
line’’—between Moscow and Washington with the purpose of safe- 
guarding against such misunderstandings as could lead to devastating 
war. 

The World Council of Churches and the C.C.].A. have con- 
tinued efforts to relate basic positions of the churches to the course 
of international negotiations. Three significant principles set forth 
at New Haven in 1957 are fundamental: 

1. The main concern must always be the prevention of war itself, for the 
evil of war is an offence to the spiritual nature of man. 


2. The objectives of a strategy to combat the menace of atomic war are 
inter-related and inter-dependent, such as ceasing tests, halting 
production, reducing existing armaments with provision for warning 
against surprise attacks, the peaceful uses of atomic energy, peaceful 
settlement and peaceful change. 


3. If persistent efforts bring no sufficient agreement on any of the inter- 
related objectives, partial agreements should be seriously explored and, 
if need be, reasonable risks should be taken to advance the objectives 
which must continue to stand as interdependent. 


A Consultation on Peace and Disarmament under the auspices 
of the C.C.I.A. at Geneva in June 1962—with participants from 
Burma, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Hungary, India, 
Netherlands, Berlin, Sweden, U.S.S.R., U.K., and the U.S.A.—after - 
hearing explanations by Mr. Alexander Akalovsky of the United 
States, Sir Michael Wright of the United Kingdom, Ambassador 
Semyon Tsarapkin of the U.S.S.R., and Baron C. H. von Platen of 
Sweden, issued a statement in which it declared: 

While appreciating that the nations continue to negotiate, we are 
convinced that there is still need of a deeper dialogue in all problems 
dividing the great powers. 

A Statement on Peace and Disarmament adopted by the 
Executive Committee of the C.C.I.A. in August 1962 and generally 
approved and commended by the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches was addressed to the Co-Chairmen of the 
Geneva Conference (U.S.S.R. and United States) and to over 1,000 
delegates at the Seventeenth Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly : 

Mutual fear and the military logic of both parties have so far 
prevented any real progress towards disarmament. 


Governments, it must be recognized, are faced with tremendous 
difficulties and all parties are convinced of their fundamental obligation to 
carry out their defence programmes. So they feel bound to prepare for war 
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at the very time they seek to disarm. In this process there is the danger 
that the very systems of defence they favour themselves create new and 
avoidable obstacles to disarmament. Ifa way out of this dilemma is to be 
found, defence and disarmament policies must be more closely harmonized 
in the interests of peace. All parties must recognise that, in a world of 
highly developed technology, mankind is involved in a common fate made 
more terrible by profound ideological distrust. 


General and complete disarmament is the goal in the agreed principles 
accepted by all parties as the basis of disarmament negotiations. This goal 
has little meaning as long as agreement cannot be reached on even the 
first steps towards disarmament. Accordingly, in order to pave the way 
for more comprehensive agreements there should be constant readiness to 
modify previously held positions in the light of new scientific evidence or 
political circumstances, and to accept provisional and partial settlement 
where final solutions cannot be achieved. In this process the great powers 
ought to accept under international control and verification, a progressively 
lower level of armaments without disturbing the equilibrium of power. 
The trend is virtually as important as the immediate result. 


Disarmament is not merely a technical matter. It is a political and 
moral issue of the first order. Politically it requires the readiness to abate 
local tensions and for this purpose it is essential to develop more reliable, 
more objective and automatic international procedures and institutions to 
settle disputes and to remedy injustice by peaceful means. Moreover, such 
procedures and institutions must be readily available. Morally, agree- 
ments on disarmament will rely heavily on the profound conviction that it 
is humanly intolerable to continue the present unbridled armaments 
competition. Disarmament obviously involves certain risks. Yet the 
continuation or acceleration of the armaments race carries with it a risk 
far more dangerous and threatening. A choice of risk is inescapable and 
the obligation on mankind is to choose that risk which best promises to 
break the present impasse. 


Officers of the C.C.1.A. have welcomed the significant agreed 
conclusions of the U.N. Consultative Group on “‘Economic and 
social consequences of disarmament’’. The Seventeenth Session of 
the U.N. General Assembly adopted unanimously a resolution 
jointly submitted by the U.S.S.R. and the United States entitled 
“Declaration on the conversion to peaceful needs of the resources 
released by disarmament”. Therein the unanimous conclusion of 
the group of expert consultants is endorsed and reference is made toa 
previous resolution on the U.N. Development Decade calling for the 
utilization of resources released by disarmament for the purpose of 
economic and socia! development. 


2. Nuclear Weapons Testing: At various times during the past 
year the prospect for a reliable agreement to cease nuclear weapons 
testing seemed good, but in each instance for reasons not always 
identifiable soon became dim. 


The Consultation on Peace and Disarmament at Geneva in 
June 1962 under the auspices of the C.C.I.A. 


... Welcomed the initiative of the Eight Non-Aligned Nations of the 
Eighteen Nations Committee who on the 16th April 1962 presented a 
Memorandum in which they addressed an appeal to the nuclear powers 
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to come to an agreement prohibiting nuclear weapons tests. The Memor- 
andum offers a formula for the resumption of negotiations especially in 
suggesting a few possibilities of a system of effective contro! on a purely 
scientific basis. 

A statement adopted by the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee in 
August 1962 at Paris and generally approved and commended by the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches was com- 
municated to the Co-Chairmen of the General Conference on 
Disarmament (U.S.S.R. and United States) and to delegates at 
the Seventeenth Session of the U.N. General Assembly. 

Nuclear weapons testing can be stopped, and it must be stopped if 
mankind is to be spared the threat to health and, even more, the increased 
danger of war created by this unholy competition. An agreement by the 
United States, the U.S.S.R., and the United Kingdom to cease tests would 
decrease the likelihood of others entering the field, but would be properly 
effective only if France and other governments capable of testing signed 
it as well. 

Scientific discoveries have apparently made it possible to identify, by 
national detection posts, testing in the atmosphere, in space, under water, 
and the larger underground explosions. Nations need demand only that 
minimum of verification which is shown to be scientifically necessary. 
In so far as smaller underground tests cannot be distinguished at a distance 
from natural disturbances, an international system of verification is still 
required to make the distinction. Furthermore, if a substantial number of 
national detection posts under an international system indicate that a 
nuclear explosion of any kind has occurred, the government of the 
territory concerned would be expected to invite international verification. 
Refusal to do so would be regarded as evidence that a nuclear test had in 
fact occurred. 


There is a vicious circle wherein each side seeks to be the last to test. 
If there is no better way out, a future date may well be specified on which 
a treaty would go into effect after which tests would cease altogether. 


The main sanction to enforce an agreement lies in the knowledge that, 
if one party breaks its treaty obligations, other parties will consider them- 
selves free to resume tests. In such a lamentable eventuality, resumption 
should be delayed at least long enough to permit study of evidence of a 
breach, and to seek remedial action through an expression of world 
opinion and the operation of international diplomacy. 

The Seventeenth Session of the U.N. General Assembly 
adopted two resolutions dealing with the cessation of nuclear 
weapons testing, but the only response thereto has been the con- 
tinuance of the Geneva deliberations. These are to be considered 
important, partly because certain differences have been narrowed. 
Nevertheless, in the judgment of many no plan will prove acceptable 
to the major parties unless it emerges at a time when the major 
parties consider it to their common interests that a treaty to cease 
nuclear weapons testing should be concluded. 


The conference scheduled to be held in Moscow in July 
participated in by high level representatives of U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom and the U.S.A. offers an opporunity which should be fully 
utilised. If successful, it could well be a turning-point in history. 
To the extent that agreements are not reached, consultations whether 
at Geneva or elsewhere must be continued with unflagging effort. 
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3. Peaceful Uses of Outer Space: The enlarged U.N. Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space and its two Sub- 
Committees—one scientific and technical and the other legal—have 
continued their deliberations. 


To provide a focal point for international co-operation in this 
field, a public registry of information furnished by states on orbital 
launchings has been established within the Secretariat, as well as an 
Outer Space Affairs Section, including scientific advisers, to assist 
the Committee in receiving and disseminating voluntary information 
supplied by Member States. Within the United Nations family, the 
World Meteorological Organization, the International Tele- 
communication Union and UNESCO have been engaged in far- 
reaching studies on specific space problems. 


C.C.1.A. representatives have continued to emphasize the 
urgent need for international co-operation. The C.C.I.A. Executive 
Committee, meeting in August 1959, recognized that with respect to 
outer space the world today faces a situation similar to that which 
existed in 1945 when the power of the atom was first harnessed. If 
international controls had been established at that time the difficulties 
now encountered might to a large extent have been avoided. The 
Executive Committee urged that: 

. the positive efforts of the United Nations to meet these needs 
should be supported by all governments, especially those who have the 
largest experience in the problems of outer space. All governments should 


be prepared to make adjustments in order that international action may 
be equitable and effective. 


At its meeting in February, 1961, the Executive Committee of 
the World Council of Churches stated : 

If the perils and chaos resulting from man’s invasion of outer space 
are to be avoided, the nations must seize every opportunity for peaceful 
co-operation and agreement. Military rivalries are too dangerous to 
project into space. The positive efforts of the United Nations to meet these 
needs call for firm and unflagging support. 


The Seventeenth Session of the U.N. General Assembly adopted 
a resolution which inter alia requested that work be urgently 
continued on the further elaboration of basic legal principles 
including liability for space vehicle accidents and assistance to and 
return of astronauts and space vehicles; urged support of programmes 
already under way including the International Year of the Quiet Sun 
(a period in 1964 and 1965 of minimum solar activity) and the World 
Magnetic Survey; called upon Member States to strengthen weather 
forecasting services in co-operation with the World Meteorological 
Organization and, in co-operation with the International Tele- 
communication Union to facilitate contact among the peoples of the 
world through the further development of communication by 
satellites. The resolution proceeded on the assumption that scientific 
and technological advances in outer space can contribute to the 
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economic and social progress of the developing countries as 
envisaged in the United Nations Development Decade. 


4. Western New Guinea—West Irian: The C.C.L.A. has over the 
years concerned itself with the dispute between Indonesia and the 
Netherlands over Western New Guinea (West Irian). C.C.LA. 
officers have followed the practice of addressing communications to 
Commissioners and National Commissions in the two countries as 
well as in Australia. Various of the Christian leaders thus addressed 
hold high posts in their respective governments, but communication 
was conducted with them in their personal capacity. Officials of the 
United Nations as well as of other governments concerned were kept 
informed of C.C.I.A: procedure. 


On 24 April 1961, C.C.I.A. officers addressed a memorandum 
entitled ““The Dispute Over Western New Guinea—West Irian: 
Approach to a Solution” to Commissioners and National Com- 
missions in the Netherlands, Indonesia and Australia. It posed for 
discussion such issues as sovereignty over the territory, the need for 
internationalization if the dispute is to be peacefully resolved, the 
indispensable part to be played by the United Nations, and the need 
to heed the wishes and views of the people. The memorandum 
prepared in each of the three countries was then made available to 
the other two. 


At the time when the negotiations under Ambassador Bunker 
had been broken off and military action undertaken by Indonesia, 
the C.C.1.A. Chairman and Director on 26 June 1962 addressed one 
letter to Commissioners and the National Commission in the 
Netherlands and another to the Commissioner and the National 
Commission in Indonesia—making known to each the text of the 
communication addressed to the other—with copies of the full 
correspondence to the National Commission in Australia. 


The letter to Indonesia said inter alia: 


As we now see the situation the problem is in essence no longer 
between the Indonesians and the Dutch who are leaving, but between the 
Indonesians and the Papuans who are staying. Consequently, friendship 
between the Indonesians and the Papuans is highly re neh and could 
be seriously jeopardized by a period of fighting. 


In these circumstances, where a conference table is available and the 
ends acceptable to both parties are so close, we feel that military action 
should be carefully avoided. 


... There will naturally be desired some guarantee from Indonesia 
which will ensure to the Papuans the opportunity to determine for them- 
selves the kind of autonomy to be enjoyed in their new relationship. 


We therefore look to you in these days of change to exercise your 
influence, as best you may, to ensure also freedom for church and mission, 
irrespective of nationality, in their work among the Papuans in the Irian of 
tomorrow. 
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The letter to the Netherlands stated inter alia: 


We hope that the negotiations will be undertaken without delay and 
that every effort will be made to avoid insistence on conditions which 
would be difficult for any government to accept and therefore would 
endanger the success of the negotiations. 


In a statement adopted by the C.C.I.A. Executive Committee at 
Paris in August 1962 it is claimed that: 
Inthe midst of tensions of the day men may draw encouragement from 


progress in Algeria, Laos, and Western New Guinea (West Irian) although 
much remains to be done in order to achieve stability and assure justice. 


To achieve stability and assure justice in Western New Guinea 
(West Irian), especially for the people of the territory, will continue 
to be a serious responsibility upon the nations as well as upon 
Indonesia. 


An agreement between Indonesia and the Netherlands was 
signed at the U.N. Headquarters on 15 August 1962 by representa- 
tives of the two countries. The agreement would transfer executive 
authority over Western New Guinea (West Irian) to the United 
Nations in the first instance and subsequently to Indonesia. (The 
transfer to Indonesia actually took place 1 May 1963.) It would 
further provide for the eventual self-determination of the peoples of 
the territory by 1969. The two governments thereafter ratified the 
agreement and the Seventeenth Session of the U.N. General 
Assembly authorized the Secretary-General to carry out the tasks 
therein entrusted to him. 


On 14 February 1963, the C.C.I.A. Chairman and Director 
addressed a letter to the C.C.1.A. Commissioner in Indonesia 
welcoming the developments which had taken place in West Irian 
and at the same time pointing steadily to the unfinished task of 
assuring to the members of the territory the opportunity to have 
eventual self-determination as specified in the agreement. Attention 
has also been given to important problems of religious freedom, both 
with respect to the period of transition and to the situation that may 
be anticipated in the future. 


5. Berlin: The C.C.I.A. and the World Council of Churches, 
both its Central Committee and its Assembly at New Delhi, have 
concerned themselves with the problem of Berlin and Germany in 
the context of the total world situation. Within a few weeks after the 
wall was erected in Berlin in August 1961, the C.C.I.A. Director 
conferred with church leaders in both sectors of the city. 


The C.C.J.A. Executive Committee meeting at Paris in August 
1962, expressed the following views: 


Among the unresolved problems, Berlin holds a key position in 
“East-West” relations, and strongly affects all considerations of disarma- 
ment and security. Negotiations carried on thus far have not succeeded in 
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solving either the more immediate problems of the traffic connections for 
West Berlin or the fundamental questions of the status and future of the 
city. This negative fact stresses the danger inherent in the situation for 
international relations and world peace. 

It is urgent that negotiations between all governments concerned be 
resumed and continued. A real dialogue between the parties who share the 
responsibility for the situation of Berlin is required. Attention should be 
given first to those problems whose solution may lessen tensions and 
prevent local differences likely to set off major conflicts. Any settlement 
will demand reasonable concessions from both sides. 

It is too much to expect a final settlement in a short time. The 
question of Berlin is connected so intimately with the solution of the 
German problem as a whole that progress can be expected only as part of 
an understanding over a much wider area. The search for a solution 
should not obscure the great value of provisional arrangements designed 
to minimize present difficulties and to offer practical ways for the handling 
of a dangerous situation. Meanwhile patience will be needed to live in a 
situation for which at the present time a general settlement cannot be 
found, but every effort should be made to avoid unilateral action which 
could provoke far-reaching conflicts. 


Through appropriate action of its officers C.C.I.A. should contact 
governments concerned in order to inaugurate action to lessen tension 
and help to alleviate the human hardship in a difficult situation. The 
resort to distorting propaganda in the discussions on Berlin and Germany 
has restricted the political possibilities and made human solutions difficult. 
The renunciation of such propaganda, as well as the achievement of a 
greater measure of objectivity, will lessen the present debilitating 
antagonism and facilitate relations among people. 


C.C.1.A. has already insisted upon the great importance of free 
communication both within the church and between people in the present 
difficult situation in Berlin and Germany. This is at least as important as 
economic exchanges to foster mutual confidence. 


The C.C.J.A. Chairman and Director immediately following the 
meeting of the Executive Committee communicated the text of this 
statement to the Foreign Minister of the U.S.S.R., the Foreign 
Minister of the United Kingdom, and the Secretary of State of the 
United States. 


In October 1962, to demonstrate concern and to explore ways 
in which the C.C.I.A. might possibly be of assistance, the C.C.LA. 
Secretary in London conferred with church leaders in various 
German cities, and with the C.C.1.A. Director then held 
concentrated conversations in both sectors of Berlin. Thereafter 
correspondence was continued with Commissioners of the C.C.I.A. 
in Germany. Again in March 1963, the C.C.I.A. Director and the 
C.C.I.A. Secretary in London, with Mrs. Booth serving as inter- 
preter, went to West and East Berlin to discuss the situation existing 
at that time and prospects for its amelioration especially in so far as 
the human tragedy is concerned. At that meeting plans were made 
for a two-day conference in Berlin of the four C.C.I.A. Com- 
missioners in Germany, together with a small number of other 
leaders from the church in the East and West zones of Germany. 
This Conference took place as planned at the end of May, and the 
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Director of C.C.I.A., together with the C.C.I.A. Representative in 
Europe and the Secretary of the London Office attended with Mrs. 
Booth present as interpreter. A report from this conference will be 
submitted in due course to the Eighteenth Executive Committee of 
C.C.I.A. for consideration. 


6. Cuba: Following the announcement by President Kennedy of 
the quarantine which the United States was going to impose upon 
Cuba, the officers of the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches on 23 October issued a statement addressed to the situation 
then prevailing wherein they warned against unilateral action and 
emphasized the need for the greatest possible restraint by every 
government. With the consent of the officers of the World Council 
of Churches, the Director of the C.C.I.A. despatched to each member 
of the Security Council, prior to its meeting on the afternoon of 
23 October, the text of the officers’ statement and observations on the 
Cuban crisis excerpted from his address given at the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine the day preceding President Kennedy’s announce- 
ment. (That section of the address, while having no formal status 
initially, had in fact been drafted in consultation on the scene with 
colleagues in Geneva, London and New York.) Thus the sub- 
mission to the Security Council embraced four important considera- 
tions: warning against unilateral action, need for the greatest possible 
restraint, recognition that the Soviet supported enterprise in Cuba 
constituted a danger, and the claim that any military action to be 
undertaken should be in accordance with the United Nations 
Charter. Efforts in pursuit of these goals and related established 
policies did not cease with the submission of documents. In 
accordance with the mandate of the C.C.I.A., officers were daily on 
the scene at the United Nations conferring with representatives of 
governments and following the course of debate and decision. 


7. Other Specific Situations: Reference is here made to a limited 
number of other situations which have continued to command the 
attention of C.C.I.A. officers. 


The Seventeenth Session of the U.N. General Assembly 
defeated by a vote of 42 in favour, 56 against, with 12 abstentions a 
resolution submitted by the U.S.S.R. to invite representatives of the 
Government of the people’s Republic of China to “‘occupy China’s 
place in the United Nations and all its organs.”” While the C.C.LA. 
has felt that there is no sufficient consensus on the political aspects 
of the China problem to justify a firm position, it continues to 
recognize the dangers in the situation where 650 million people of 
China are artificially separated from the rest of the world and the 
impossibility of effective progress toward disarmament if the people 
and government of China are not party to the deliberations and 
agreements. 
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When the Chinese initiated military action in the border dispute 
with India, the C.C.IJ.A. Director and Chairman after an exchange 
of cables with C.C.I.A. Commissioners in India and other church 
leaders issued the following statement on 7 November 1962: 

In order that justice may be served and enlarged conflict avoided we 
urge support by world public opinion and by governments for with- 
drawal of Chinese forces to their position prior to recent intensified 
military action and prompt initiation of negotiations or acceptance of 
impartial arbitration for peaceful settlement of the border dispute. The 
pursuit of territorial claims by aggressive military action rather than by 
methods of peaceful settlement must be condemned. 

Officers of the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches 
on the same date issued a statement as follows: 

At this critical hour for the life and spirit of India involved in a 
struggle to defend its national security, the Officers of the World Council 
desire to assure the Churches and Christians in India of their profound 


sympathy and express the hope that just and peaceful settlement can be 
reached. 


In a letter to the National Commissions of India and Pakistan, 
to the relevant Commissioners of the C.C.I.A., and to the officers of 
the E.A.C.C. the C.C.1.A. Chairman and Director welcomed the 
renewal of direct negotiations over the long-standing question of 
Kashmir and urged constructive, patient, and persistent efforts to 
reach and conclude a just and durable settlement. The March 1963 
issue of C.C.I.A. BRIEF, while dealing extensively with the China- 
India frontier dispute, also set forth background information about 
the Kashmir problem. 


The same problem was subsequently discussed at the Indian 
conference on the Christian Concern for World Peace, held in 
Bangalore on 17-21 April, 1963, and attended by the Executive 
Secretary (cf. p 15) 


B. Human Rights and Religious Liberty 


In accordance with its mandate, the C.C.I.A. has continued to 
seek to make its contribution to the “encouragement of respect for 
and observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms, special 
attention being given to religious liberty.”” As in the past, activities 
have been guided by a twofold objective: the development of 
international standards and international safeguards to defend basic 
human values, and the need to bring domestic constitutions as well 
as laws and administrative practices into conformity with an accepted 
international standard. 


1. International Standards and International Actions: As stated 
in the report of the Committee on the C.C.I.A., approved in sub- 
stance by the Third Assembly of the W.C.C. at New Delhi: 

The protection of human rights by international instruments has 


grown in more recent developments to be a fundamental concern of 
international law and order. It has been the constant endeavour of the 
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C.C.I.A. to urge governments to implement the standards proclaimed in 
the Declaration of Human Rights of the United Nations and to assist in 
the work, yet to be completed, of elaborating covenants by which all states 
will undertake to assure civil and political as well as economic, social and 
cultural rights. International efforts to advance the status of women are 
also followed with care. The Committee approves this work and asks the 
C.C.1.A. to continue with it. 


The following problems have required particular attention on 
the part of the C.C.I.A. and its officers: 


(a) Draft International Covenants on Human Rights 


For the past nine years, the two draft Covenants—one on Civil 
and Political Rights, and the other on Economic Social and Cutural 
Rights—have been under consideration by the Third Committee of 
the U.N. General Assembly. All substantive articles, originally 
drafted by the Commission on Human Rights, have now been 
revised and approved by the Third Committee for inclusion in the 
proposed instruments. At the Seventeenth Session of the General 
Assembly, the Committee held an inconclusive debate on proposals 
to include two new substantive articles—one on the rights of the 
Child, and the other on the right of Asylum. However, the important 
task which now lies ahead is the consideration by the Third Com- 
mittee of Articles dealing with means of implementation of the two 
covenants. 


In anticipation of this important new phase in the elaboration 
of international instruments, the Executive Committee of the 
C.C.LA. at its meeting in Paris, August 1962 recorded the following 
minute on International Protection of Human Rights: 


The Executive Committee of the C.C.I.A. stresses again the 
importance of promoting respect for and observance of human rights and 
of securing their protection through the progressive development of 
international law. It notes the continuing efforts made by the United 
Nations and some of its Specialized Agencies and, in particular, the 
progress made by the Third Committee of the General Assembly in the 
elaboration of the draft International Covenants. It notes also the 
progress made toward more effective protection of human rights through 
regional developments, including the creation of regional instruments and 
institutions for the safeguard of basic human rights and freedoms. 


However, much work remains to be done in order that the full 
exercise of human rights may become a reality for all people, and the rule 
of law be established and maintained in all Constitutions. Legal devices 
are not in themselves sufficient, and the observance of human rights 
remains a matter of continuing effort by processes of education and public 
opinion to make the provisions of the Universal Declaration effective in 
domestic constitutions, laws and practice, as well as in international 
systems for the protection of human rights. 


The Executive Committee of the C.C.I.A. reaffirms its general 
position with respect to the draft International Covenants on Human 
Rights and therefore recognizes that, while for Christian churches the 
dignity and responsibility of man are based upon divine acts of creation 
and redemption, the Covenants express in their preambles and sub- 
stantive provisions such a measure of agreement as can be arrived at now 
between peoples holding different faiths and convictions. 
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The C.C.I.A. should continue to support efforts to complete adequate 
drafts of the Covenants with provisions for effective implementation. 
At the same time, it should continue to promote the development of a 
common ethos and conditions under which the Covenants can become 
sound instruments for the attainment of their intended purposes. 


Further contribution can thus be made to the achievement of the 
standards proclaimed in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


(6) U.N. Commission on Human Rights 


The C.C.I.A. has continued to follow closely the activities of the 
Commission on Human Rights and of its sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. While 
the limitations of effective inter-governmental action in the field of 
human rights are recognised, periodic reports, advisory services, 
regional seminars and studies of specific rights or groups of rights 
provide opportunities to promote respect for and observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. 


The General Assembly, at its Seventeenth Session considered at 
some length an item entitled ““Manifestations of racial prejudice and 
national and religious intolerance”. It requested the Commission on 
Human Rights to prepare a draft declaration and a draft inter- 
national Convention on each of the two following subjects: the 
elimination of all forms of racial discrimination, and the elimination of 
all forms of religious intolerance. 


The Commission on Human Rights at its Nineteenth Session, 
Geneva, 11 March to 4 April 1963 gave priority to these requests by 
the General Assembly and completed the draft of a declaration on 
the elimination of all forms of racial discrimination. Without com- 
mittment as to detailed provisions C.C.I.A. Officers informally 
expressed general support of the objectives sought by such a 
declaration. Because of lack of time, the Commission on Human 
Rights held only a general debate on the question of a declaration on 
the elimination of all forms of religious intolerance. However, the 
Secretary of the C.C.I.A. in New York held numerous informal 
consultations with members of the Commission and a written state- 
ment was circulated to the Commission on behalf of the C.C.1.A. in 
which the following views were advanced: 

That the proposed declaration should contain an explicit reference to 
Article 18 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and to those 
other articles in the Universal Declaration dealing with rights which are 
closely related to religious rights; that the proposed document should also 
state explicitly that nothing in its provisions can lend itself to a restrictive 
interpretation limiting in any way whatsoever the comprehensive nature 
of Article 18 and related articles of the Universal Declaration; that the 
proposed declaration, without necessarily dealing with all aspects of 
religious rights, should recognize the international or supra-national 
character of religious bodies; and that the concept of religious practice, 
which is not synonymous with religious observance, should be construed 
in such a declaration as implying the right to express implications of 
beliefs in social, economic or political issues, whether domestic or inter- 
national, or through the performance of acts of mercy. 
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The Commission on Human Rights requested its sub-Com- 
mission on Prevention of Discrimination to prepare a preliminary 
draft declaration on the elimination of all forms of religious 
intolerance at its meeting in January 1964. 


Earlier reports of the C.C.I.A. have dealt extensively with the 
question of a set of draft Principles on Freedom and non-Discrim- 
ination in matters of Religious Rights and Practices (see C.C.I.A. 
Annual Report 1961-62, pp. 42-43). This item remains before the 
Commission on Human Rights for its consideration and will continue 
to require close attention on the part of C.C.I.A. Officers. 


(c) U.N. Commission on the Status of Women 


The C.C.I.A. has continued to follow closely the activities of the 
Commission on the Status of Women. As a result of close con- 
sultation with the W.C.C. Department on Co-operation of Men and 
Women in Church, Family and Society, the Executive Committee of 
the C.C.I.A., at its meeting in Paris, 1-4 August 1962, adopted “Some 
guiding principles for C.C.I.A. representation regarding the work of 
the U.N. on the Status of Women’? dealing with such questions as 
marriage legislation, the status of women in private law, the rights 
of both parents with regard to minor children, educational and 
economic opportunities for women, and questions of social 
legislation. 


Originally prepared by the Commission on the Status of Women, 
an international Convention on the free consent to marriage, 
minimum age for marriage and the registration of marriages, was 
adopted by the General Assembly at its Seventeenth Session. A 
draft Recommendation on the same subject is still before the General 
Assembly for its consideration. 


The Seventeenth Session of the U.N. Commission on the Status 
of Women was held in New York, 19 March-1 April 1963 and the 
C.C.I.A. was represented by two observers. The Guiding Principles 
adopted by the C.C.I.A. Executive were made available to members 
of the Commission and informally discussed with several government 
representatives in relation to such issues as women in private law, 
educational opportunities, advisory services, assistance for the 
advancement of women in developing countries, and economic 
rights of women. 


Several of these topics will continue to require attention on the 
part of the C.C.I.A. in consultation with the W.C.C. Department on 
Co-operation of Men and Women. 


Within the limits of available resources, the C.C.I.A. also seeks 
to make arrangements for observers to be present at meetings of U.N. 
regional seminars. One will be held in Bogota, Colombia, in 
September, 1963, on the position of Women under Family Law. 
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Another seminar for African women on the same subject is planned 
for 1964 in Lome, Togo. 


2. National Situations: Another task of the C.C.I.A. in the field 
of human rights and religious liberty is to serve Christians in their 
own national situations. This includes various forms of advice either 
by correspondence or personal contacts. 


(a) Constitutional Developments 


The C.C.I.A. continues to stress the importance of bringing 
constitutions into harmony with international standards of human 
rights. Material has recently been assembled on provisions for 
religious liberty in some thirty-five new constitutions or provisional 
constitutions, which 1s available to Christian leaders concerned with 
developments in their own countries or territories. Consultations on 
a number of specific issues have taken place or are under way with 
Church leaders and government officials. By way of illustration 
recent developments in Somalia and Malaysia have been referred to 
C.C.I.A. Officers for advice. 


(b) Violations of Religious Liberty 


The assistance of the C.C.I.A. continues to be sought in a 
number of situations when religious and related rights are violated. 
Issues involving, for example, restrictions of normal Church or 
missionary activities, problems of religious education, detention of 
church or missionary leaders, seizure of Church properties have often 
been referred to C.C.I.A. Officers. Procedures for remedial action 
necessarily depend on the nature of each specific situation, and 
within the limits of available resources C.C.].A. Officers seek to 
verify the accuracy of reported violations, to consult with Christian 
leaders close to the situations involved, as well as with officials of 
the governments concerned. While detailed report is here inad- 
visable, C.C.I.A. Officers have in the course of the year under review 
devoted considerable attention to the situation in the Sudan; their 
assistance has been sought in relation to reported difficulties in the 
Ukrainian, S.S.R.; and they have continued to follow closely develop- 
ments in such countries as Spain, Colombia and Italy, where an 
apparent easing of tensions has been welcomed. 


Close contacts have also been maintained with the W.C.C. 
Secretariat for religious liberty. 


(c) Problems of Race Relations 

The Christian position on race relations was expressed in 1954 
by the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches, which 
declared “‘its conviction that any form of segregation based on race, 
colour or ethnic origin is contrary to the Gospel, and is incompatible 
with the Christian doctrine of man and with the nature of the Church 
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of Christ.”” The Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
at New Delhi, reminding the Churches of that declaration urged 
them “‘to act more resolutely than they have heretofore to renounce 
all forms of segregation or discrimination and to work for their 
abolition within their own life and within society”. C.C.I.A. Officers 
have kept government officials informed of the views expressed in 
these and other statements, particularly in connection with United 
Nations debates on situations involving problems of race relations. 
However, in order not to jeopardize action under way within the 
ecumenical fellowship, C.C.I.A. Officers have reserved the Com- 
mission’s position with regard to specific political solutions of such 
issues as the race conflict in South Africa. 


Reports on possible new outbreaks of violence in the Republic 
of South Africa have recently been discussed between C.C.I.A. 
Officers and various staff members of the World Council of Churches, 
and an inquiry has been directed to all C.C.I.A. Commissioners in 
Africa with a view to assess more fully the nature and requirements 
of the current situation. C.C.I.A. Officers have also continued to 
follow closely situations in South West Africa, Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and Angola, which involve 
problems of group relations, as well as developments in the U.S.A. 


C. Advancement of Dependent Peoples 


The welfare and advancement of the peoples in dependent 
territories form another major concern of the C.C.I.A. in its work 
at the inter-governmental level. This task grows out of ecumenical 
judgments about the dangers and responsibilities involved in the 
colonial relationships, and the concrete witness provided by Christian 
missions in non-self-governing territories. The work of the C.C.I.A. 
is guided by the aim of its Charter: to further the “‘acceptance by all 
nations of the obligation to promote to the utmost the well-being of 
dependent peoples including their advance towards self-government 
and the development of their free political institutions’. The stress 
has been placed on the voluntary acceptance of this obligation by the 
governments and peoples directly concerned. Thus the focus of 
ecumenical action has been upon efforts at the national level, both 
in the countries which administer dependencies and in the dependent 
territories, and particularly in the contacts between churches in 
countries involved in the colonial relationship. 


At the same time, it is recognized that expressions of world-wide 
Christian concern in these matters can serve as a highly important 
stimulus and corrective to one-sided points of view. Colonial 
relationships are seen as being informed by an interest of the inter- 
national community. Consequently, C.C.J.A. has continued to 
support the principle of international study and review of non-self- 
governing territories and their progress toward independence or self- 
government. This concern is intimately linked with that for economic 
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and social development, essential to provide durable and sound 
foundations for independence or self-government. 


It is evident that political colonialism of the older type is in a 
phase of rapid transition, as dependent territories attain self-rule and 
independence. One result of this historic process has been to bring 
the continent of Africa on to the international stage in a more direct 
manner than ever before. Thirty of the Members added to the U.N. 
during the past seven years are African, with Rwanda, Burundi, 
Algeria and Uganda being admitted during the year under review. 
The continent which largely stood apart has come to the forefront of 
U.N. attention and concern. Issues in the rapidly evolving African 
scene present urgent challenges to the international community and 
particularly to the economically more developed countries. Likewise, 
the leaders of the new African states provide new factors in inter- 
national considerations of issues in other parts of the world. The 
United Nations has become more of a genuine cross-section of the 
contemporary world. 


Another result of the rapid application of self-determination to 
dependencies of the traditional type has been to bring issues of 
economic, social and political developments to the forefront. Many - 
students of the N.S.G.T.s in this rapidly evolving situation are con- 
cerned over weaknesses in the preparation—economic, social, 
educational, political—for the exercise of self-determination. 
C.C.I.A. representatives, welcoming the acceleration of develop- 
ments at the political level, share this concern over the need for 
greater progress in regard to the foundations of free and durable 
political institutions. As the “dependent peoples’ sector of inter- 
national affairs is reduced, there is consequently need for a corres- 
ponding increase in the sector of international assistance for economic 
and social development. It is clear that ‘“‘decolonisation’’ is not more 
than a partial answer to the full well-being of peoples emerging from 
the dependent relationship. C.C.J.A. representatives have been 
gratified by the increasing attention being devoted in inter-govern- 
mental circles to the pressing needs of the newly independent 
countries. A whole range of international responsibilities need to be 
faced if many of the new states are to become viable and stable 
members of-the world community. 


C.C.I.A. officers devote attention to contacts with both church 
and government leaders involved in colonial situations. They also 
address themselves to intergovernmental aspects of the colonial 
question as reflected in U.N. debates and procedures, to indicate the 
broad principles of ecumenical involvement and to keep missionary 
leaders and churchmen in the countries concerned posted on 
developments. The Committee on the C.C.I.A. of the New Delhi 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches attempted to provide 
guidance in the following observations on problems of political 
development: 
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The mid-twentieth century has seen the emergence of many nations 
from a state of political subjection by alien powers to a status of political 
independence. We rejoice in this. We note, however, that there are nations 
and people still under foreign. political domination. Such domination, 
recuiring in human history, is not the result exclusively of any one 
particular political system. Wherever it occurs and under whatever 
system of political life, and wherever the consent of the governed is 
spurned and their welfare subordinated to the interests of the ruling power, 
this is unjust and the Christian conscience condemns it. 


Both in the interests of human justice and international peace the 
transfer of political power to those to whom it should belong must be 
made without self-serving delay. We recognize that problems exist where 
a people has not been sufficiently prepared to assume the responsibilities 
of political independence. In such cases the process of necessary 
preparation must be greatly accelerated. To eliminate ambiguities in the 
role of ruling powers and to expedite the achievement of independence, it 
is desirable that international assistance through agencies of the United 
Nations be associated with such a process. 


Where other factors exist, such as the presence of ethnic or racial 
minorities, sufficient guarantees for the protection of the rights of these 
minorities should be assured by the peoples achieving independence. 
Where history has thrown two or more races or religious groups together 
in the same country, as the total welfare of all such people can be secured 
only through the mutual acceptance of each other as citizens of a common 
country and members of a common nation, it is necessary that no single 
group seek to perpetuate political advantage for itself at the cost of 
justice for all. While legitimate fears of minorities need to be allayed, no 
minority should be vested with such power of veto as to deny the rights 
of the majority and the welfare of the whole community. 


Developing nations have to contend with many difficulties. Divisive 
tendencies arising from traditional patterns of life are a serious difficulty. 
In such a context, nationalism, cherished and fostered as bringing 
cohesion in the life of the peoples, has a creative role to play. On the 
other hand, there is the danger that it may act as an impediment to 
creating a sense of community with neighbouring nations. Furthermore, 
when in the general desire to create a sense of national identity, nationalism 
is confounded with a spurious revival of old customs, the latter becomes 
an enemy of progress. 


It must be recognised that in the world of our day the inter-dependence 
of nations is a reality. The ideal that the Christian seeks, along with all 
those interested in the promotion of human welfare, is a community of 
nations wherein each nation can develop its own life only in the 
context of an active and just international association. 


1. Trust Territories: With the attainment of independence by 
Rwanda and Burundi in mid-1962, and the termination of the 
Trusteeship Agreement for Ruanda-Urundi, the number of Trust 
Territories under U.N. supervision has been reduced to three, in the 
Pacific region: New Guinea and Nauru under Australian admini- 
stration and the Strategic Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands under 
U.S. administration. Thus the work of the Trusteeship Council 
approaches completion, though the final stage may be protracted. 
Six “‘graduates” of the Trusteeship system are members of the 
United Nations: Burundi, Cameroun, Rwandi, Somalia, Tangan- 
yika, and Togo. Two form part of Nigeria and Ghana. One, 
Western Samoa, is independent but not a member of the U.N. In 
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such facts is to be found a monument to the detailed supervision of 
political, economic, and social advancement in the Territories given 
by the Trusteeship Council and its Visiting Missions. 


2. The U.N. Committee on Information from N.S.G.T.s: This 
Committee was established to receive and consider reports on eco- 
nomic, social, and educational conditions in non-self-governing 
territories outside the Trusteeship System, which are formally recog- 
nised as such. Thus the Committee does not receive information 
from Portugal on its overseas territories, since Portugal maintains 
that these territories do not come under the N.S.G.T. category, and 
hence no obligation to. submit information to the U.N. is recognised. 
More recently, following the voluntary submission of data by some 
Administering Members, the Committee has focused attention on a 
review of information on political and constitutional conditions. In 
keeping with the tenor of U.N. debates, the stress has been on ‘“‘the 
urgent need to accelerate the pace of political and constitutional 
development”’. 


C.C.I.A. representatives have in the past informally supported 
the continuance of the Committee on Information from N.S.G.T.s, 
in line with ecumenical endorsement of the principle of inter- 
national review of the colonial relationship.. At its Seventeenth 
Session the U.N. General Assembly voted without opposition to 
continue the Committee, but also decided, “in the light of the rapid 
progress required for the accession to imdependence” of the 
remaining N.S.G.T.s, to review the question of further continuation 
at the Eighteenth Session. 


3. The U.N. Special Committee: Most of the new Members in 
the United Nations are newly independent, and have a sense of 
particular interest in the attainment of independence in the remaining 
non-self-governing territories. The ‘Declaration on the Granting of 
Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples’’, adopted by the 
U.N. General Assembly on 14 December 1960, by a vote of 89 to 0 
with 9 abstentions, gave new impetus to the drive to wind up the 
present phase of decolonisation. The substantive clauses of the 
Declaration, which “proclaims the necessity of bringing to a speedy 
and unconditional end colonialism in all forms and manifestations’’, 
state: 

1. The subjection of peoples to alien subjugation, domination and 
exploitation constitutes a denial of fundamental human rights, is 


contrary to the Charter of the United Nations and is an impediment to 
the promotion of world peace and co-operation. 


2. All peoples have the right to self-determination; by virtue of that right, 
they freely determine their political status and freely pursue their 
economic, social and cultural development. 


3. Inadequacy of political, economic, social or educational preparedness 
should never serve as a pretext for delaying independence. 
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4. All armed action or repressive measures of all kinds directed against 
dependent peoples shall cease in order to enable them to exercise 
peacefully and freely their right to complete independence, and the 
integrity of their national territory shall be respected. 


5. Immediate steps shall be taken, in trust and non-self-governing 
territories or all other territories which have not yet attained inde- 
pendence, to transfer all powers to the peoples of those territories, 
without any conditions or reservations, in accordance with their freely 
expressed will and desire, without any distinction as to race, creed or 
colour, in order to enable them to enjoy complete independence and 
freedom. 


6. Any attempt aimed at the partial or total disruption of the national 
unity and the territorial integrity of a country is incompatible with the 
purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 


7. All states shall observe faithfully and strictly the provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the present Declaration on the basis of equality, non- 
interference in the internal affairs of all states and respect for the 
sovereign rights of all peoples and their territorial integrity. 


This Declaration has become the charter of the anti-colonial 
movement within the U.N. To “examine the application of the 
Declaration, to make suggestions and recommendations on the 
progress and extent of the implementation of the Declaration, and 
to report to the General Assembly”’’, the latter body established a 
Special Committee on Implementation of the Declaration. This 
Special Committee has been enlarged to twenty-four members, and 
has been allocated functions previously carried on by special 
committees on the Portuguese territories and on South West Africa. 
The new Special Committee is giving voice to the anti-colonial 
sentiment held by the great majority of U.N. Members, at least in 
regard to dependencies administered by other countries, and helps 
to accelerate the pressures for prompt emancipation. 


In addition to the major issues posed by the question of Southern 
Rhodesia, Angola and Mozambique, noted below, the Special Com- 
mittee confronts the perennial issue of the international status of 
South West Africa, a League of Nations “C’? Mandate held by 
South Africa. There is also the thorny issue of the three territories 
under British administration, Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swazi- 
land, which are separately surrounded by South Africa. There is also 
the question of Zanzibar, plagued by internal disunity. On the 
positive side, there is the substantial progress being made in Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and Kenya. 

In their contacts at the inter-governmental level, C.C.1.A. 
officers have called attention to some of the broader problems of the 
N.S.G.T.s. Section IV at the Evanston Assembly warned against 
new forms of imperialism and the obstacle to international co-opera- 
tion posed by the “self-sufficient attitude of nationalism”. The 
Section stated: 

The exploitation of one people by another in any form is evil and 
unjustifiable. Those countries which administer non-self-governing 
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territories have a special obligation so to promote the educational, 
economic, social and political advancement of dependent peoples that they 
may be enabled to play their full part in the international community.... 
In the new context of our age, relations between people hitherto 
“subject” and “‘ruling’”’ should be one of partnership and co-operation. 
This expression of ecumenical concern reaffirms the basic 
approach sought by the C.C.1.A. 


4. The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland: The year has seen 
elections under a new Constitution in Northern Rhodesia in which 
the two African parties together gained a small majority and their 
leaders were invited to participate in government, which they 
accepted as a transitional step, on the clear understanding that they 
would exert their influence to secure a new constitution and the 
acceptance of the right of Northern Rhodesia, already acknowledged 
in the case of Nyasaland, to withdraw from the Federation. This 
right has now been conceded by the British Government, and plans 
are on foot to convene a conference of representatives of the three 
territories of the Federation, together with representatives of the 
Federal Government and the British Government, to begin working 
out the terms on which the Federation will be divided into its consti- 
tutional parts again, and the three territories secure their political 
independence. Nyasaland is already independent of British control, 
and it is assumed that constitutional advance along existing lines in 
Northern Rhodesia will soon lead to similar independence. Southern 
Rhodesia, a self-governing Crown Colony for forty years in terms 
giving the European minority political power, now demands that it 
too should be free of the last vestiges of control from London, in the 
form of the right of the British parliament to withhold consent from 
certain kinds of legislation. Although this right has fallen into 
disuse, the British Government is reluctant to dispense with it until 
there are signs of greater participation of the African majority in the 
government of S. Rhodesia. The resolution of this problem is 
currently in the forefront of attention, both in Salisbury and London, 
and in the Trusteeship Committee of the United Nations. 


The London Secretary of C.C.I.A. visited Salisbury and 
Bulawayo in January 1963 and conferred with the Prime Minister 
of Southern Rhodesia and other leaders of the European and African 
communities and with church leaders, and C.C.I.A. officers are 
continuing to follow developments closely and to keep in touch with 
the churches directly involved. 


4. Angola: The outbreak of violence in Angola and its political 
consequences occasioned a statement of the Chairman and Director 
of the C.C.LA. on 5 June 1961 calling attention to certain general 
utterances of the W.C.C. and C.C.I.A. in the past and suggested 
their relevance in this case. It included the following: 


In face of any refusal to recognise for the people of Angola the right 
to determine their own political future, we say: ““The legitimate right of 
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the self-determination of peoples must be recognised. Specific assurance 
of independence or self-government should be given and administrating 
authorities should take reasonable risks in speeding progress towards 
this goal.” 


In face of every failure to build the competence necessary for 
independence or self-government, we say: ““When nations are still subject 
to minority or foreign rule, they must be allowed to move swiftly but 
with adequate preparation to a form of government in which persons of 
whatever racial background have their rightful place.”’ 


In face of reported violence, compounded in its severity by acts of 
retribution, we say to all involved and especially to those who have been 
party to terrorism and murder: “‘Christian concern for the worth of man 
involves insistence on respect for the Rule of Law, as essential to a just 
society. This includes freedom from arbitrary arrests, an independent 
judiciary and public trial, the right of habeas corpus and all that is involved 
in equality before the law for all persons and all communities.” 


The Executive Committee of the W.C.C. immediately afterwards 
adopted a resolution which included the following: 


(i) The Executive Committee of the W.C.C. deplores the mounting 
evidence of a rapidly deteriorating situation as a result of which 
large numbers of Angolans are being deprived of life and liberty; 


(ii) appeals to the Government of Portugal in the name of humanity 
and of the Christian principles so long professed in Portugal, to 
refrain from deliberate actions involving the death and maiming of 
thousands of Africans, including women and children, and the attack 
on those with education and gifts of leadership, as well as the wide- 
spread destruction of property; 


(iv) associates itself with the statement issued by the officers of the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs on 5 June 1961 
which drew attention to the need for the rapid training of indigenous 
leadership and the establishment of the rule of law; 


(vii) requests its member churches of whose deep concern it has been 
made aware, to press upon their governments the urgency of the 
situation, and to remember constantly in prayer their fellow-Christians 
in both Portugal and her overseas provinces, and all those involved 
in the present emergency. 


The matter came before the Third Assembly of the W.C.C. at 
New Delhi and a motion was passed, after prolonged debate, by so 
narrow a majority that the Assembly took three further actions, 
approved nemine contradicente. 


(i) It noted and associated itself with the following observation by its 
Committee on International Affairs: 


“The Committee recognises from the debate that the 
Assembly as a whole has a deep concern regarding the serious 
situation in Angola. It believes that the debate and the close 
vote showed both anxiety lest nothing be said by the Assembly 
on this important matter and reluctance to take an isolated 
action against a single nation when there are other very serious 
situations which claim attention.” 


(ii) It associated itself with the two earlier statements, made in June 
1961 by the officers of the C.C.I.A. and the Executive Committee 
of the W.C.C. respectively. 


(iii) It formally remitted the question to the officers of the C.C.I.A. “‘for 
further consideration and urgent action.” 
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In consequence, the officers of C.C.I.A. reported by letter to 
the Portuguese Government the relevant proceedings of the Third 
Assembly and added their conviction: 

... that a policy of steady and speedy growth towards a representative 
and autonomous government of Angola by Angolans is the only path to 
peace with justice, and we trust that an assurance to this effect may soon 
be given so as to satisfy the peaceful evolution of the aspirations of the 
people of Angola. 


Meanwhile C.C.I.A. officers had supplied facilities whereby 
evidence of the situation in Angola in the hands of missionary 
societies working in Angola should be made available at the United 
Nations and to the Commission of Inquiry set up by the International 
Labour Office to investigate a complaint that Portugal was 
contravening the Convention on Abolition of Forced Labour in the 
territory. At the same time means were sought to understand the 
problems and policies of the Portuguese Government and the 
purposes of those involved in the revolt. In the light of information 
the officers continue to seek ways of action which have prospect of 
reducing the conflict and opening up hopes fer real advance in 
the territory. An edition of “C.C.I.A. Brief’? in May 1962 was — 
devoted to a summary of available information and of the actions of 
the UN and Christian agencies. 


D. Economic and Social Development 


For more than a decade, the C.C.I.A. has given major attention 
to the question of more adequate international technical and 
financial assistance for the low-income societies in their struggle to 
modernise their economies, achieve higher standards of living and 
establish the material foundations of freedom. The issue has been 
seen as a challenge to social justice and opportunity for constructive 
international co-operation. Beginning with a 1951 “Statement on 
Technical Assistance Programmes’’, setting forth seven requirements 
for effective international aid, the C.C.I.A. Executive has repeatedly 
stressed the need for more generous, imaginative, and concerted 
international action, if the war for development was to be won. The 
expansion of multilateral and bilateral assistance schemes has been 
urged and welcomed, and their better correlation strongly advocated. 
In addition to the maintenance of contacts and representational 
activities at the headquarters level, during the past year attention 
was given to the work of the regional economic commissions, and 
particular attention to educational challenges to governments and 
Christian institutions in the newly independent countries of Africa. 


At the Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches, 
meeting in New Delhi in November-December 1961, the Section on 
Service pointed out that “the new nations and their existing political 
order depend upon their success in achieving rapid economic 
progress to match the expectations of their peoples.” Along with 
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this implicit warning, the Assembly as a whole epitomised the 
challenge to positive co-operation in this paragraph of its “Appeal 
to All Governments and Peoples’’: 

There is a great opportunity for constructive action in the struggle for 
world development. To share the benefits of civilisation with the whole of 
humanity is a noble and attainable objective. To press the war against 
poverty, disease, exploitation, and ignorance calls for greater sacrifice and 
for a far greater commitment of scientific, educational, and material 
resources than hitherto. In this common task, let the peoples find a 
positive programme for peace, a moral equivalent for war. 


1. An International Strategy of Development: C.C.1.A. concerns 
in this area, at the inter-governmental level, have focused increasingly 
on the need for a more dynamic and rational correlation of the 
various multilateral and bilateral undertakings, which could enlist 
more vigorous public support and make a more effective impact on 
development problems. C.C.I.A. statements since 1952, reinforced 
by the statement commended by the W.C.C. Central Committee in 
1958, have stressed longer-range planning, a better integration of 
programmes, and more adequate evaluation of them against the 
background of unmet needs. Informal representations have been 
made in this connection at successive sessions of the U.N. General 
Assembly. It has been argued that the United Nations has an 
obligation, beyond its commitments in providing multilateral 
assistance, to review and help to correlate the multiplicity of bilateral 
and regional schemes. In short, the claims of an overall strategy of 
development have been pressed. 


The Commission, at its meeting in Bangalore in November 1961, 
brought together the principal considerations previously advanced 
and certain additional considerations requiring current emphasis, in 
a statement on “Elements of a Strategy of Development’’, which was 
approved in substance by the Commission. The W.C.C. Assembly 
Committee on C.C.I.A. subsequently reinforced the C.C.I.A. action 
by summarising a number of the major points in its own report to 
the Assembly. The section of the C.C.I.A. statement dealing with 
implications for Christian action has been referred to national com- 
missions and councils and ecumenical agencies concerned with 
operational programmes, such as the W.C.C. Division of Inter- 
Church Aid, Refugee and World Service and the Division of World 
Mission and Evangelism. The section of the statement bearing on 
concerns at the inter-governmental level, which provides con- 
temporary guidance for C.C.I.A. representations, covers the 
following eleven points: 

The claims of justice, humanity, and indeed of order call for a more 
dynamic and coherent strategy of development, a world-wide concerted 
effort to help the economically less developed peoples of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America achieve more decent material conditions of life. In 
our time God has given the nations the resources to remove from all 


mankind the burdens of massive poverty, ill-health and illiteracy. This 
gift poses a corresponding obligation on the nations to co-operate in a 
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really effective struggle for world development. While significant begin- 
nings have been made, more vigorous, intelligent, and dedicated action 
is called for. A more adequate strategy of development should include 
the following elements: 


: 


The Tempo of Development: Both the less developed and more developed 
countries should regard the rising expectations of the peoples, and the 
pressures generated by them, as a positive challenge, a creative 
opportunity. The ferments, the discontents, can contribute to economic 
and social advance, if given constructive outlets in time; they can 
become destructive, if frustrated by weak and tardy development 
efforts. Therefore, due regard for the tempo and scope of development 
efforts is essential to an adequate strategy. 


Balanced Development: The various aspects of development need to 
be seen and dealt with in their inter-relationship. Thus, training should 
be related to job opportunities and emergent needs. Agricultural 
development should be linked with agrarian reform, where unjust 
forms of land tenure prevail. Urban development is a necessary 
complement, as people move from the villages to the cities. Community 
development through co-operatives and the like merit attention. 
Public health programmes which reduce death rates and thus tend 
to accentuate population pressures should be balanced by intensified 
programmes to increase food production as well as programmes to 
extend family planning. To achieve a sound overall balance in 
development requires a considerable amount of planning, whatever 
be the means chosen for this purpose. 


. People and Development: The most abundant resource in the low 


income societies is their manpower. Development projects in which 
manpower forms the largest component are frequently better fitted 
to the immediate needs of these societies than more costly Western 
techniques. The simpler improvements which benefit the masses of 
the people should not be neglected for the sake of more dramatic 
innovations. It is highly important that development undertakings 
bring early returns in improved standards of living, and thus enhance 
the incentives for further development. A sound strategy must be 
close to the hearts and lives of the common people. 


Training: Training of all types is an urgent priority, since it is essential 
for the employment of new techniques. A great need in the developing 
countries and particularly the newly independent nations, is the 
training, in special institutes and on the job, of administrators and 
managers as well as technicians at different levels. Training in skills 
should be complemented by education affecting attitudes, for a spirit 
of public service is essential to effective development. In addition to a 
broad attack on illiteracy, adult education is needed to promote the 
acceptance of change and informed consumer demands, new attitudes 
toward time and work, and new understanding of the importance of 
the quality of family life. 


. Research: The more developed and less developed countries need to 


co-operate in more intensive research on particular problems of 
development in low-income societies. Such problems includ« the 
economic conversion of brackish or sea water, various aspects of 
tropical agriculture, the production of synthetic foods, the discovery 
of better adapted methods of family planning. 


Trade: International trade must serve as the mainstay for developing 
countries in acquiring the machines and services they need, as well as 
for repaying international loans. Co-operation thus far has focused 
mainly on diversification and improvement of production. The 


diversification and improvement of economic demand in the indus- 
trialised economies, through consumer education, the, reduction of 
tariffs and the like, and a closer relationship between production and 
marketing merit attention. 


7. Price Fluctuations; Another urgent issue affecting trade is the need to 
reduce the effects of fluctuations in the prices of primary commodities 
on which the trade of less developed countries mainly depends. While 
the technical aspects of this question lie outside the competence of the 
churches, the need for effective action, whether by some insurance 
scheme or by other means should be stressed. 


8. Trade for Consumption: Trade among the developing countries also 
deserves more attention, not as yet for the purchase of industrial 
equipment, but rather for improving levels of consumption through a 
rational division of labour. The possibilities of regional trade agree- 
ments or common markets should be explored. 


9. International Assistance: A larger amount of external assistance is an 
essential element in a more effective strategy. The World Council of 
Churches Central Committee said in 1958 that devoting at least one 
per cent. of national income to this purpose would make the picture 
more hopeful. This short-range target has now been supported by the 
U.N. General Assembly and it remains a useful immediate goal. But 
the struggle for development, like other forms of struggle, cannot be 
won cheaply. Delay in mounting adequate aid programmes may 
require a higher target for a hopeful outcome. 


‘10. Private Investment: Private investment has an important role to play 
and both borrowing and lending countries can facilitate conditions 
favourable to investment. The fact remains that, except for the 
extractive industries, investment opportunities in the more developed 
countries offer a higher and more secure rate of return. It may be that 
special funds, under which the investors agree to a lower rate of return, 
will be necessary to promote investment in the most needy countries. 


11. The Correlation of Aid: The case for better correlation of aid, whether 
multilateral or bilateral, is clear, if assistance is to become more 
efficient, and unmet needs are to be met. The United Nations offers 
the obvious centre where aid programmes should be reviewed, safe- 
guards for the developing countries established, and neglected sectors 
brought to attention. At the country level, U.N. Resident Represen- 
tatives could well be given the task of correlating, in co-operation with 
other agency representatives, approaches to development authorities. 
There is merit in peaceful competition in international assistance, but 
little in duplication and inefficiency which injure the plans of developing 
countries. A better correlation of aid could enhance the chances for 
a successful strategy. 

The subsequent proclamation of the current decade as the 
United Nations Development Decade, by unanimous resolution of 
the Sixteenth Session of the U.N. General Assembly, was an 
important step towards better correlation and planning in a strategy 
for development. The resolution called for an intensification and 
concerting of effort to accelerate progress towards self-sustaining 
economic growth and social advancement. At a number of points, 
the concerns reflected in the Bangalore statement have found 
parallel expression in the plans and proposals evolved under the 
Development Decade. The C.C.I.A. Executive Committee at its 
meeting in Paris in August, 1962, recorded the following minute: 
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The Committee noted with gratification the signs of a more deter- 
mined and dynamic approach to a strategy of development in the resolution 
of the Sixteenth Session of the U.N. General Assembly on a U.N. 
Development Decade, and the Proposals for Action prepared by the U.N. 
Secretary-General. The increasing recognition of objectives which have 
been stressed in “Elements of a Strategy of Development” given general 
approval by the Commission at its meeting in Bangalore, in November 
1961, was seen as encouraging. The Officers were requested to urge upon 
National Commissions and the churches and councils they represent the 
importance of vigorous supporting action by Governments and peoples 
to help achieve the reasonable goals of the Development Decade. The 
Officers were also asked to continue to press for fuller recognition of the 
concerns embodied in the Bangalore Statement and earlier directives. 


2. International Technical and Financial Assistance: The 
Bangalore statement, which said that “‘a larger amount of external 
assistance is an essential element in a more effective strategy’, is the 
latest of a series of ecumenical expressions of concern for more 
realistic and worthy international efforts. The International Affairs 
Report of the Evanston Assembly of 1954 stated that “the effort 
thus far has been small in comparison with the needs of the less 
developed countries and the resources of those more developed”’, 
and added that “‘a progressively sustained effort will for a long time 
be required ...’’. The statement commended by the W.C.C. Central 
Committee in 1958, as was noted at Bangalore, thought the picture 
would be more hopeful if at least one per cent. of national income 
were devoted to development assistance, and this modest target has 
since been supported by the U.N. General Assembly. Even this goal 
has not been reached on a world scale, and as the Bangalore state- 
ment indicates, the costs of a successful strategy for development 
tend to mount with delay. 


In regard to technical assistance, C.C.J.A. officers, while 
attempting to keep abreast of various bilateral and regional pro- 
grammes, have devoted principal attention to the work of the U.N. 
and Specialised Agencies in this field. The growth of the U.N. 
Special Fund under the managing direction of Mr. Paul Hoffman 
and the U.N. Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance under 
the chairmanship of Mr. David Owen has been followed with care. 
Contributions are moving closer to the current combined target of 
$150 million, but the needs and opportunities continue to grow, and 
the Nineteenth Session of the U.N. General Assembly is to consider 
new target figures. C.C.I.A. representations take into account the 
point made by the Committee on C.C.I.A. of the New Delhi 
Assembly: 

Donor countries should correlate their aid programmes. Unless 
bilateral aid is preferred by the parties concerned, both financial and 
technical aid should be channelled through international co-operative 


agencies like the United Nations. This should avoid waste and fruitless 
competition, and elicit a response free of suspicion from those receiving aid. 


The work of the Specialised Agencies is also followed at the 
agency level. Support has been given to the Freedom from Hunger 
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Campaign under the auspices of the F.A.O., and the C.C.I.A. was 
represented at the World Food Congress held in June, 1963, in 
Washington, D.C. The U.N./F.A.O. World Food Programme, for 
the international distribution of surplus foodstuffs to food-deficient 
people, to relieve hunger and malnutrition and to assist in develop- 
ment, has been welcomed. The new proposals of UNESCO, under 
the prodding of the U.N. General Assembly, for a World Literacy 
Campaign, are seen as moving in the direction of a long-standing 
ecumenical concern. An important and growing function in C.C.LA. 
work in this area is to provide advice and background information 
on developments at the inter-governmental level which may be 
helpful to the World Council’s Division of Inter-Church Aid, 
Refugee and World Service in its evolving programmes in Areas of 
Acute Human Need. 


One important development in the field of technical co-operation 
during the past year was the U.N. Conference on Science and 
Technology for the Benefit of Less Developed Areas. This met in 
Geneva in February, 1963, and was attended by C.C.I.A. observers. 
The Conference opened up new perspectives on the application of 
modern research to the needs of the low-income societies. In line 
with point five in the Bangalore statement, C.C.I.A. officers welcome 
the impetus given to a more serious harnessing of scientific resources 
to the development task. 


Despite such signs of progress, representatives of C.C.I.A. have 
been aware that in the world-wide struggle for development, 
problems seem to grow more rapidly than solutions. The building up 
of the economic and social infra-structure—the schools, roads, and 
the like, which are essential to: higher stages of development— 
remains rather neglected, despite the establishment of the Inter- 
national Development Association in the “soft”? loan area of 
financing. The training of managers and administrators, necessary for 
effective planning and the honourable trusteeship of assistance, pre- 
sents a special claim to greater attention. The social repercussions 
of rapid social change, such as the mounting problem of peli-mell 
urbanization with all its human costs, have received relatively little 
consideration or remedial action. The reluctance of privileged groups 
in many countries to change outmoded or unjust social patterns, such 
as needed agrarian reform, often hampers effective progress toward 
development goals. In these and other areas, C.C.1.A. officers strive 
for a balanced picture of the struggle for development, in the hope 
of improving the ecumenical witness in this critical area. 


3. International Trade and Development: While the Com- 
mission has a general interest in international commerce as a means 
of international economic co-operation, particular attention is being 
paid to the importance of trade for expediting economic develop- 
ment. This is especially the case in that most of the less developed 
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countries must depend principally upon the sale of primary com- 
modities for the purchase of the capital goods they need. The 
C.C.I.A. Executive Committee stated in 1956: 


Serious attempts should be made to strengthen and broaden, in the 
less industrialised countries, the basis of their participation in inter- 
national trade, as a means to accelerate their development; and, in this 
connection, to seek international consideration of interim measures 
calculated to lessen the impact of market fluctuations in limited-product 
countries, which have grave economic and human consequences in these 
countries. 


The same basic point was stressed in the W.C.C. Central Com- 
mittee statement of 1958. It was enlarged into three points (6, 7, and 
8) in the Bangalore statement. The latter stressed two additional 
considerations. One was the obligation of the industrialised 
countries to diversify economic demand as an important means of 
expanding trade with the low-income societies. The other was the 
opportunity, too often neglected, for the developing countries to 
increase trade with each other to improve their mutual livelihood, 
and thus contribute to their respective development. These points 
have been raised in contacts at the U.N., which increasingly 
recognises trade as the primary instrument of development. A 
promising move by the Seventeenth Session of the U.N. General 
Assembly was a resolution calling for a major U.N. Conference on 
Trade and Development, the preparations for which are currently 
under way. 


4. Demographic Aspects of Development: A particular reason 
for C.C.].A. concern for the growth of a more adequate strategy of 
development is the belief that insufficient attention is being given to 
the development problems of the densely populated countries of the 
underdeveloped world, where population pressures tend to mount 
more rapidly than the production of food and goods. In its 1955 
statement, the C.C.I.A. Executive stated: 


In the interest of more effective assistance, considerations should be 
given to greater concentration of efforts on the more crucial projects, and 
particularly in those densely-populated countries where a rapid accelera- 
tion of economic and social development is imperative. 


These concerns received important support at the recent 
ecumenical meetings in India. In addition to the points raised in 
the C.C.I.A. statement, quoted above, the Report on International 
Affairs of the East Asia Christian Conference, which also met in 
Bangalore in November 1961 stated: 


There is need for the control of population through responsible 
parenthood. The rapid increase in population often offsets economic 
gains and limits the surplus available for investment. Technical aid for 
population control is needed from the world community together with 
social education. Christian doctors and hospitals face an increasingly 
important task in helping husbands and wives who seek to be responsible 
parents to gain the necessary technical knowledge. Pastors and doctors 
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need to co-operate in providing pre-marital counsellings. To help guide 
Christians and churches on these questions, we urge that the East Asia 
Christian Conference sponsor an Asian consultation on family planning. 


Likewise, the W.C.C. Assembly Committee on the C.C.I.A. said 
in its report: 


In this context (the need for a more rational and correlated approach 
to development) special emphasis is laid on the need to control the 
growth of population, especially in developing countries. It is an error 
to think that such control is needed only in densely populated countries. 
The immediate necessity is to bring population pressures and economic 
growth into a more balanced relationship. It is known that even in 
countries where the national income has increased markedly within the 
last decade, the benefits of such increase have been largely offset by 
mounting population pressures. As standards of health improve, mortality 
rates decrease dramatically, and unless birth rates are brought into 
balance many countries that have obtained political independence will 
find the prospects for genuine economic independence remote. While 
some developing countries have taken steps to promote responsible family 
planning, more energetic and comprehensive steps are needed even in such 
countries. The more developed countries should provide technical 
knowledge and assistance when so requested by developing countries. ... 


An important step towards a more responsible approach to the 
problems posed by population pressures was taken by the U.N. 
General Assembly at its Seventeenth Session. In a resolution 
approved by a vote of 69 to 0, with 27 abstentions, the Assembly 
recognized the close interrelationship between population growth 
and economic development, the paramount importance of the health 
and welfare of the family, the responsibility of each Government to 
decide its own population and development policies and programmes 
of action, the particularly high population increase in many low- 
income societies, and the need to take the latest relevant facts into 
account in the formulation of economic and social policies. 


In the operative clauses of the resolution, the Assembly 
requested the Secretary-General to conduct an international inquiry 
on the particular problems confronting countries “‘as a result of the 
reciprocal action of economic development and population changes’. 
It recommended that ECOSOC “intensify its studies and research 
on the inter-relationship of population growth and economic and 
social development, with particular reference to the needs of the 
developing countries for investment in health and educational 
facilities within the framework of their general development 
programmes’. The Assembly further endorsed the view of the 
Population Commission that the U.N. “encourage and assist 
Governments . . . in obtaining basic data and carrying out essential 
studies of the demographic aspects, as well as other aspects, of their 
economic and social development problems”. Finally, it recom- 
mended that the second World Population Conference pay special 
attention to the inter-relationship of population growth and develop- 
ment. 
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More candid consideration of mounting population pressures, 
with their menace to family life, social welfare, development, and 
indeed peace and freedom, is encouraging. But the pressures them- 
selves are ever more insistent and the obstacles to any humane 
reduction are large and stubborn. On the basis of the 1960 census 
figures, the annual increase in the human sum can now be estimated 
at sixty million persons, four-fifths of the increase occurring in the 
low-income societies. A continuation of such a growth would mean 
a doubling of world population in a generation. In this situation, 
there is a special task for an agency like the C.C.I.A. to reflect the 
concerns of the emerging Protestant consensus on responsible 
parenthood. The Executive Secretary continues to give a portion of 
his time to the demographic problem and related aspects, including 
possible forms of multilateral co-operation on problems of fertility 
regulation. 


E. Refugees and Migration 


The United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees: The 
Seventeenth General Assembly of the United Nations extended the 
mandate of the Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for — 
Refugees for a period of five years from | January 1964. This 
decision, which had been much pressed for by C.C.].A., has enabled 
the Office to proceed with a steady programme of liquidating old 
problems and resolving new ones before they too become old. The 
only major problem of the Office at the moment appears to be the 
perennial one of finance. The High Commissioner is still some $2 
million short of the $6.4 million needed for his present operations. 


United Nations Relief and Works Agency: The mandate of 
UNRWA was only extended for two years and only after con- 


_ siderable and heated debate. Moreover, hopes raised by the special 


mission of Dr. Joseph E. Johnson failed to materialise. There are 
ominous signs that the general situation in the Middle East is as 
explosive as ever and the future of the Arab refugees continues to be 
a matter of deep concern to the officers of the C.C.L.A. 


Migration: The-long term problems of the migrant and the 
churches is now receiving special attention by the Secretariat for 
Migration established within the Division of Inter-Church Aid, 
Refugee and World Service of the World Council of Churches. 
The C.C.I.A. is co-operating closely with the Secretariat in its work 
and planning. 


Vi—Study and Report 


An on-going process of study is part of the day-to-day operation 
of the C.C.I.A. and is essential to such decisions and actions as are 
required in the field of international affairs. In some instances, 
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studies must be pursued intensively within a short period of time in 
order to provide background information for representations which 
the Commission is called upon to make. 


Yet the need for longer-range studies is fully recognised. It is a 
matter of regret that because of lack of resources the Study on “A 
Christian Approach to an International Ethos”, undertaken several 
years ago, has not moved beyond its initial stages. On the other 
hand, the total programme of studies undertaken by the World 
Council of Churches has bearing on the Christian contribution to 
better international relations. Contacts are maintained with the 
Division of Studies, under whose auspices long-range preparations 
are being made for a conference on “God, Man and Contemporary 
Society”. C.C.I.A. officers have prepared a paper dealing with a 
preliminary consideration of international issues which should find 
place in the preparatory work and on the agenda of the proposed 
conference, and they attended the first preparatory meeting held at 
St. Cergue, Switzerland, 20-26 June 1963. 


The work of the W.C.C. Secretariat on Religious Liberty is also 
followed by the C.C.I.A. and involves exchanges of information as 
well as attendance at meetings, such as the recent consultation held 
at the Ecumenical Institute, 7-9 June, 1963, and the one which will 
take place at Rochester in August of this year. 


C.C.1.A. officers also utilise studies made by non-church 
agencies on such matters as population problems, effects of atomic 
radiation, disarmament and cessation of testing, various aspects of 
human rights, and problems of refugees and migration. 


Vi[—Documentation and 


Other Services 


The officers of the C.C.I.A. in New York, London and Geneva 
make extensive use of United Nations documentation and other back- 
ground data bearing on international issues, both in the course of 
representation and as a basis for disseminating informationof which 
church leaders and agencies stand in need. Since executive officers of 
Christian bodies are sometimes unable either to reach a centre of 
documentation or to spend the time required for research on techni- 
cal subjects, the C.C.I.A. has prepared for their benefit background 
memoranda on international issues of major concern to the churches. 
In an attempt to summarise such background information for the use 
of Christian groups, the C.C.I.A. issues from its London office an 
occasional bulletin on selected international topics. Two of the most 
recent issues of C.C.I].A. BRIEF dealt with India’s Frontier Problem 
(China-India-Pakistan), and “Africa and the Common Market” 
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respectively. The C.C.I.A. has also sent several mailings on 
subjects of interest to the constituencies of its parent body. The 
materials thus made available are used in a variety of ways: as 
library source material; in religious and secular journals; as reference 
material for church conferences and study groups; and as guides to 
action in relations with governments and intergovernmental 
agencies. The more important mailings and distribution of docu- 
ments during the past year include the following: 


1962 


7 June Text of statement by C.C.I.A. Consultation on Peace and 
Disarmament, 20-22 June, Geneva, sent to participants in the 
Conference of the Eighteen Nations Committee on Disarma- 
ment, to C.C.I.A. Commissioners and Secretaries of National 
Commissions, as well as to participants in the Consultation. 


18 June Memorandum on the Eighteenth Session of the U.N. Com- 
mission on Human Rights sent to C.C.1.A. Commissioners and 
Secretaries of National Commissions. 


26 June Letters on West Irian to Commissioners and National Com- 
missions in the Netherlands and to the Commissioner and 
National Commission in Indonesia as well as to the National 
Commission in Australia. 


4 July Memorandum on Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs and the Thirty-Fourth Session of the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council—Selected Items of the Provisional Agenda sent 
to Heads of Delegations to ECOSOC, C.C.1.A. Commissioners 
and Secretaries of National Commissions, the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations and members of the Secretariat. 


14 August Resolutions on Peace and Disarmament adopted by the C.C.IL.A. 
Executive Committee and the W.C.C. Central Committee at 
Paris in August 1962 communicated to Foreign Ministers of 
France, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, and the United States. 


17 August Above resolutions on Peace and Disarmament sent to the 
members of the Conference of the Eighteen Nations Committee 
on Disarmament. 


27 August Resolutions on Peace and Disarmament transmitted to C.C.LA. 
Commissioners and Secretaries of National Commissions. 


18 September Memorandum on selected items on the provisional agenda for 
the Seventeenth Session of the U.N. General Assembly, indicating 
basis for positions to be advanced by the C.C.I.A., sent to U.N. 
Delegates and Alternates, and U.N. Secretariat. 


20 September Above memorandum on Seventeenth Session of the U.N. 
General Assembly sent to C.C.I.A. Commissioners, Secretaries 
of National Commissions and Selected Correspondents. 


24 October Statement by Officers of the W.C.C. Central Committee on the 
Cuban crisis and excerpt dealing with Cuba from an address by 
the Director sent to members of the U.N. Security Council, 
selected government officials, C.C.I.A. Commissioners and 
Secretaries of National Commissions. 


25 October Address by C.C.I.A. Director given at the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, 21 October, sent to C.C.J.A. Commissioners and 
Secretaries of National Commissions. 
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1963 
9 January 


13 February 


14 February 


14 February 


1 April 


June 


Memorandum on the Seventeenth Session of the U.N. General 
Assembly sent to entire C.C.I.A. mailing list, certain U.N. 
Secretariat and Member Governments. 


Letter from C.C.I.A. Chairman and Director to heads of govern- 
ments participating in the Conference of the Eighteen Nations 
Committee on Disarmament. 


Letter on situation in West Irian sent by C.C.I.A. Chairman and 
Director to Commissioners and Secretaries of National Com- 
missions in Indonesia, Netherlands, Australia and to E.A.C.C. 


Letter on Kashmir sent by C.C.I.A. Chairman and Director to 
Commissioners and National Commission in India, to National 
Commission in Pakistan, to Commissioner in the Philippines and 
to E.A.C.C. 


Statement by C.C.I.A. Secretary in New York on “Draft 
declaration on the elimination of all forms of religious 
intolerance”’, circulated to U.N. Commission on Human Rights 
in session at Geneva. 


Address by C.C.I.A. Director on “Unity for Peace in Diversity of 
Faith” (following issuance of the Encyclical “‘Peace on Earth’’) 
sent to C.C.J.A. Commissioners and Secretaries of National 
Commissions, selected leaders in different faiths, and govern- 
mental and intergovernmental officials. 
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